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1 T is an act of juſtice due to thoſe N 
have been the great luminaries and 
benefactors of mankind, who have 
extended beneficial knowledge, and en- 
larged the boundaries of ſcience, to vindi- 
cate their memory from unjuſt aceuſa- 
tions, and to elucidate their principles, 
when clouded by miſrepreſentation, and 
by ſophiſtry. - It is with this view that I 
have been led to make ſome remarks on a 
* lately publiſhed, by Dr. Tvckes, 
B | Dean 


| os ge Boe] 
| Pean of Gloceſter, in which that geri- 
tleman has attacked the political ſenti- 
ments of Mr. Locks, and endeavoured 
to overturn thoſe principles of govern- 
ment that have been laid down by that 
illuſtrious writer, principles, which have 
deen deſervedly applauded by ſome of the 
wiſeſt men of this, as well as of other 
countries; and the ſolidity of which has 
been generally admitted, by the ſincereſt 
and moſt enlightened friends to the rights 
of human nature. 


IT 1s to be regretted, that when ſome” 
of the moſt ingenious men in foreign na- 
tions, in nations wherein they have been 
trained up and accuſtomed to arbitrary 
government, are diſſeminating the moſt 

| fiberal principles of civil policy, and are 
8 daily becoming more enlightened with 
reſpect to the rights of mankind, there 
ſhould be ſo many writers, in this free 

| — country, labouring to diſcredit and diſ- | 
4d countenance thoſe principles of public 
a freedom, to which Great Britain owes, 
more than to any other cauſe, its dignity 
and 


131 
and celebrity among the nations of the 
world. Be | 


Ir the reprefentations which the Dean 
of Gloceſter has given of the principles 
of Mr. Locke were to be admitted, and 

his conſequences to be allowed, this great 
man muſt have been one of the moſt per- 
nicious writers that ever communicated 
his ſentiments to the public. The Dean 
informs his readers, i in his preface *, that 
he thinks Mr. Locke's principles to be 
© extremely dangerous to the peace and 
© happineſs of all ſocieties: and in 
another place, that the writings of Mr. 
Locke, and ſome of the moſt eminent of 
his diſciples, have laid a foundation for 
© ſuch diſturbances and diſſenſions, ſuch 
mutual jealouſies and animoſities, as 
ages to come will not be able to ſettle or 
* compoſe . In another place he alſo 
ſays, * Surely a more pernicious ſet of 
R opinions than the Lockian could hardly 
ns Ade 


dP. iii. 


d Tucker's Treatiſe concerning vn Government, 
p. 22 
. 


. 

© be wool by man:“ and, ſpeak- 
ing of what he calls the paradoxes which 
he ſuppoſes to attend the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Logke and his followers, he aſſerts, that 
© they render it one of the moſt mit. 
chievous, as well as ridiculous ſcheme 
that ever diſgraced the reaſoning Real. 


| 8 
« ties of human nature * r 


Tursg are ſtrong aſſertions, and ex- 
preſſed in terms highly injurious and diſ- 
reſpectful to Mr. Locke, and to thoſe 
who have adopted his ſentiments ; and 
ſuch aſſertions ought at leaſt to ie been 
well ſupported. But the fact is far other- | 
wiſe: and I am firmly convinced, after 
a-careful peruſal of Dean Tucker' s book, 
and paying a due attention to his objec- 

tions, that he has done the greateſt in- 
juſtice to Mr. Locke, and groſsly miſre- 
preſented his opinions; and that the 
general maxims of government, laid down 
by that celebrated writer, are highly ra- 
tional and juſt, and calculated, ſo far as 
they are attended 120 for the promotion of 

| FA PR the 


ie, * Ibid. p. 160. 


* 
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EY 
the great intereſts of mankind. It ma, 
however, be obſerved, that in vindicating 
the principles: of Mr. Locke, it is not neceſ- 
fary to defend the propriety of every parti- 
cular phraſe which may have been uſed by 
him; though he is a writer of ſuch perſpi- 
cuity and accuracy, as not to require much 
apology on this head. But his great and 
general principles are founded upon truth 
and reaſon, and are not to be ſhaken by 
logical ſubtilties, or by verbal eritteimn. ä 


Having made thefe preliminary. obſer- 
vations, J ſhall now proceed more parti- 
cularly to examine the moſt important of 
the objections, which have been advanced 
by the Dean of Gloceſter, againſt the 
political principles of Mr. Locke. 4 

Ox of the Deani's firſt objections "2 
that © almoſt all the writers on the repub- 

{ lican fide of the queſtion, with "Mr. 

© Locke at the head of them, ſeem to 
repreſent civil government at the beſt, 

© rather as a neceſſary evil, than a poſitive 

good z—an evil to which mankind are 

6 9 to ſubmit, in order to avoid a 

| ; ann 


% 


4 greater 6. But this objection appears 


(6 1 


to have very little weight in it; and 
what the Dean ſays may be admitted, 
without any juſt cenſure of Mr. Locke' I 
principles, or thoſe of his followers. 
Dr. Tucker 1s diſpleaſed, that they do 
not repreſent men as having a natural 
propenſity to government. The fact is, 
that they have no ſuch propenſity. Men 
have ſtrong natural propenſiticy | for 
friends, for companions, and for other 
ſocial connexions; but no man feels a 
ſtrong propenſity for a magiſtrate of any 
kind, or for any ſpecies of laws, till he 
experiences, or is convinced of, the in- 
conveniency K ling without them. 


| In order to enforce his charge againſt i 
the diſciples of Mr. Locke, that they 
repreſent men as naturally ſheying an. 
* averſion, and a repugnance to every 
kind of ſubordination, till dire neceflity 
« compels them to enter into a ſolemn 
compact, and to join their forces toge- 
. ther for the ſake of ſclf-preſervation,” 


he 


o 


© © Tucker, p. 25. 


— 
- 
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3 
he gives 4 quotation from Dr. Prieſtley's 
« Effay on the firſt principles of Govern= 
« ment *;” and on which he makes the - 
following remarks: It is very obſerva- 
ble, ſays the Dean, that the author 
© (Dr. Prieſtley) ſuppoſes government to 
© be ſo entirely the work of art, that na- 
ture had no ſhare at all in forming it; 
or rather in prediſpoſing and inclining 
© mankind to form it. The inſtincts of 
nature, it ſeems, had nothing to do in 


Dr. Prieftley's words are : * To begin with firſt 
« principles,, we muſt, for the ſake of gaining elear 
ideas on the ſubject, do what almoſt all political 
© writers have done before us; that is, we muſt ſup» 
© poſe a number of people exiſting, who experience 
the inconvenience of living independent and un- 
connected; who are expoſed, without redreſs, to 
* inſults and wrongs of every kind ; and too weak to 
procute themſelves many of the advantages, which 
they are ſenſible might eaſily be compaſſed by united 
* ſtrength. Theſe people, if they would engage the 
© protection of the whole body, and join their force in 
© enterprizes. and undertakings calculated for their 
common good, muſt voluntarily reſign ſome part 
of their natural liberty, and ſubmit their conduct to 

t the direction of the community: for without theſe 
5 — ſuch an alliance, attended with ſuch 
advantages, could not be formed P. , 10. edit. 


vt 
"ES 


1768. 


© ſuch a complicated buſineſs of chicane 
* and. artifice, where every man was for 
the beſt bargain he could; and where all 

in general, both the future governors 
and governed, were to be on the catch 
as much as poſſible. For this author 
{ plainly ſuppoſes, that his firſt race of 
men had not any innate propenſity to 
have lived. otherwiſe, than as ſo many 
independent unconnected beings, if they 


could have lived with tolerable ſafety in 


* ſuch a ſtate : in ſhort, they did not feel 
any inſtincts within themſelves, kindly 
© leading them towards aſſociating, or in- 
< corporating with each other; though 


(What is rather ſtrange) providence or- 


* dained, that this way of life was to be 
*ſo eſſentially neceſſary towards their 
; happineſs, that they muſt” be miſerable 
without it :—nay, they were driven by 
* neceſſity, and not drawn by inclination, 
to ſeek for any ſort of civil government 
* whatevers.” All that the Dean fays here 
about chicane, and artifice, and driving. 
IE, , and being on the catch, 1t muſt be, 

remarked, 


t Ibid. p. 23, 24. 


9 
remarked, is entirely of his own fabrica- 
tion; nothing ſimilar occurring in the 
quotation that he has given from Dr. 
Prieſtley: and it is manifeſt, from the 
whole of this paſſage, that Dr. Tucker 
confounds the natural propenſity of men 
to ſociety, with a fuppoſed natural incli- 
nati6n for government, of which we know 
not that any traces are diſcernible, It is 
a deſire of ſecurity, and not ſocial affec- 
tions, that leads men to government. 
Experience, and the dictates of reaſon, 
will convince them of the neceſſity of 
fome mode of civil government : but they 


are led to ſociety by the N of 
nature. 


Ix another part of his work, the Dean 
has pointed out ſundry partieulars in the 
human ſpecies, which naturally lead them 
to aſſociate with each other, and which 
he conſiders as amounting to ſufficient 
evidence of their propenſity to govern, 
ment : and here he expreſſes himſelf with 
more clearneſs than at the beginning of 
his book. For here he does not abſolutely 
confound: a propenſity to fociety with a 
C | pro- 


2 


64.29 1 
propenſity to government; but ſpeaks of 
the © diſpoſition in human creatures to 
« aſſociate with their like,“ as only © a 
leading ſtep. towards civil ſociety ®.” 
But it would be to little purpoſe to fol- 
low our author in all his inquiries upon 
this ſubject, and to examine Ariſtotle, a 
Cicero, Grotius, and Hooker, as the 4 
Dean has done i, in order to diſcover whe- 
ther men have a natural propenſity to 
government. The paſſages that he has 
quoted prove little more, than what Mr. 
Locke and his followers would readily 
have admitted, that men have a natural 
propenſity to aſſociate themſelves together, 
and that a very moderate degree of ex- 
perience would convince them, of the ex- 
pedience and utility of ſome mode of 
government, for their mutual protection 
aud defence. Mankind, ſays Mr. Locke, 
* notwithſtanding all the privileges of the 
| © ſtate of nature, being but in an ill con- 
dition, while they remain in it, are 
© quickly driven into ſociety. Hence it 
* comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any 
er 
. 124. 125. Vid. alſo P. 151, where the 
Dean diſtinguiſhes between naturaland political _ 

FP. 387. 385, 395, 400. 
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number of men live any time together in 
this ſtate. The inconveniences that they 
© are therein expoſed to, by the irregular 
and uncertain exerciſe of the power 
© every man has of puniſhing the tranſ- 
greſſions of others, make them take 
, P under the eſtabliſhed laws of 

government, and therein ſeek the pre- 
* ſervation of their property. It is this 

makes them fo willingly give up every 
done his ſingle power of puniſhing, to 
be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall. be 
appointed to it amongſt them; and by 
* ſuch rules as the community, or thoſe 
* authorized by them to that purpoſe, 
* ſhall agree on k. 


As to the charge againſt Mr, Locke, 
and his diſciples, that they repreſent civil 
government rather as a neceſſary evil, than 
a poſitive good, it may be ſufficient to 
remark, that if all men were virtuous, 
there would be no occaſion for either 
government or laws. In that view, there- 
fore, they may, without the leaſt impro- 

C 2 _ priety, 


* Locke'on Government, Book II. ch. ix. f. 127. 


4 J 
priety, be conſidered as an evil. But it 
is certain, that neither Mr. Locke, nor 
any · of his diſciples, ever entertained any 
doubt about the neceſſity of laws and 
government. This, it might have been 
preſumed, ſhould have been ſufficient to 
have ſatisfied Dr. Tucker, though they 
did entertain ſome doubts whether man- 
kind had any propenſity to government, 


independently of the conſideration of its 
utility. 


2 Tux Dean alſo complains, that Mr. 
* Locke, and his followers, have extended 
* the privilege of voting, or of giving 
Actual conſent, in all the affairs of go- 
* vernment and legiflation, beyond what 
* was ever dreamt of before in this, or in 
any other civilized; country ;—nay, ac- 

« cording to their feading principles, it 
© ought to be extended ſtill much farther, 
than even they themſelves have done. 
© Before this new ſyſtem had made its ap- 
* pearance among us, the right of voting 
was not ſuppoſed to be an unalienable 
« right, which belonged to all mankind 
© indiſcriminately : but: it was conſidered 
* as 


a 


. + 
© as a privilege, which was confined. to 
© thoſe few perſons who were in poſſeſſion 
© of a certain quantity of land, to per- 
© ſons enjoying certain franchiſes, (of 
« which there are various kinds) and to 
* perſons of a certain condition, age, and 
* ſex. Perhaps all theſe numbers put to- 
© gether may make about the fortieth part 
« of the inhabitants of Great Britain: they 
certainly cannot make much more, if an 


* actual ſurvey and enumeration were to 
be made |.” 


Ix may be readily admitted, that Mr. 
Locke and his followers wiſhed to extend 
the preſent partial repreſentation of the 
people, and to make it more agreeable to 
reaſon and to juſtice, and more likely topro- 
mote the general intereſts of the whole 
community. But this 1s not one of the 
defects of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, but one 
of its principal excellencies. As all juſt 
government, and all national aſſemblies 
properly conſtituted, muſt be intended 
to promote the happineſs of the whole 
homo + the more general the repre- 

ſentation” 


a Tueker, p. 25, 26. 


[ 14 1 
ſentation is, the more probable i it is that 
this end will be obtained. Parliaments 
-are not appointed to advance the intereſts 

of any particular bodies or claſſes of men, 
in preference to others, but to make laws 
for the protection, ſecurity, and advan- 
tage, of the community at large ; every 
individual, therefore, is mtereſted in the 
proceedings of parliament ; and the more 
general the repreſentation is, 1t muſt be 
the more equitable, and it will be the 
more likely that the welfare of all will be 
impartially conſulted. A partial repre- 
ſentation will naturally produce partial 
laws, and be a ſource of oppreflion and 

injuſtice; and a partial repreſentation 
may be influenced and corrupted by the 
crown, in a manner that would be totally 
impoſſible, if the people enjoyed a fair, 
equal, and general repreſentation in par- 
liament. | 


No unprejudiced perſon can, indeed, 
conſider the preſent ſtate of parliamentary 
repreſentation in England, without being 
convinced that it is partial and inadequate, 
and ill calculated to advance the real in- 


tereſts 


— 1 1 

tereſts of the nation. Dean Tucker him. 
ſelf ſuppoſes, that the voters for repre. 
ſentatives in parliament amount to no 
more than about the fortieth part of 
ee the inhabitants of Great Britain *.“ 

Can it then be thought agreeable to any 
principles of reaſon, or of juſtice, that 
thirty nine fortieths of the kingdom 
ſhould be excluded from ſo important a 


privilege; or that a fortieth part of ; 


the people ought to be inveſted with a 


right of diſpoſing of the properties of all 
the reſt ? | 


IT is certainly abſurd and unjuſt, that 
large and populous towns ſhould fend no 
_ repreſentatives to parliament, while the 
moſt inconſiderable boroughsreturn mem- 
bers, and even places in which ſcarcely an 
inhabitant can be found. To what 
« groſs abſurdities, ſays Mr. Locke, the 
following of cuſtom, when reaſon has 
© left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, 
© when we ſce the bare name of a town, 
* of which there remains not ſo much as 


F the 


P., 26. 
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6 the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houfing 


as a ſheepcote, or more inhabitants than 
© a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many 
© repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly of 
: law-makers, as a whole county nume- 
* rous in people, and powerful in riches. 
This ſtrangers ftand amazed at, and 
*every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy ®.” 
Dean Tucker indeed ſuppoſes, that Bir- 


.mingham, Mancheſter, Leeds, and other 


great towns, would remonſtrate againſt 
being admitted to ſend members to parlia- 
ment *. It is poſſible, that a few mer- 
cenary tradeſmen and manufacturers of 


thoſe towns, men who have fearcely an 


idea of excellence in any thing but the 
acquiſition of money, might concur in 
opinion with Dr. Tucker: but it is ſurely 
not probable, that any conſiderable num- 
ber of the inhabitants of thoſe great and 
reſpectable towns, could be mean and 
fordid enough to refuſe ſo important a 


privilege, as that of being repreſented in 
43 the great council of the nation. | 


IT appears repugnant to every principle 
of reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that a partial par- 
we  hamentary 

5 of Ie P. 293. — 


15 


19 5 
liamentary repreſentation will better 
rue. the intereſts of the great 
body of the people, than one more ge- 
neral or univerſal. It being the in- 
©tereſt,” ſays Mr. Locke, * as well 'as 
intention of the people, to have a fair 
and equal repreſentative; whoever brings 
it neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend 
to, and eſtabliſher of the government, 
and cannot miſs the conſent” and ap- 

* probation of the community. What- 
ſoever cannot but be acknowledged to 
be of advantage to the ſociety, and peo- 

ple in general, upon juſt and laſting 
* meaſures, will always, when done, 

* juſtify itfelf ; and whenever the people 
© ſhall chuſe their repreſentatives upon juſt 
* and undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable 
* to the original frame of the government, 
it cannot. be doubted to be the will and 
act of the ſociety,” whoever permitted x or 
0 cauſed them ſo to do v. 


As Dean Tucker is no friend to a gene- 
ral repreſentation of the people, neither 
N : „ D | es : is 


T7 


? Ch. xiii. 5. 158. 


„ 
is he a friend to 8 elections. He 
fays, that annual, even trienni 
 «, appeals to the whole mak of the people, 
would bring ſuiſt ruin and defiruction on 
©« all our trade and munufactures 8. It is 
ſurely very extraordinary, that the peo- 
ple of this country cannot meet onee 
a year, or even once in three years, in 
the places appropriated fur election in the 
different parts of the kingdom, to chuſe | 
their repreſentatives in parhament, with- 
out totally ruining all their trade. I can 
hardly ſuppoſe it poſſible, that any man in 
the kingdom, excepting the Dean of 
Gloceſter, can be ſeriouſly of this opi- 
nion; and I ſhould not have ſuppoſed it 
- poſſible for him to have entertained ſo 
ſtrange an idea, if he had not himſelf, 
aſſerted it. That our parliamentary elec- 
tions are often attended with much riot 
and confuſion,” muſt be admitted; but 
this is no neceſſary conſequence of them; 
and appears merely to ariſe from the want 
of proper regulations. The citizens of 
N * are houſeholders, elect their 
. 5 common- 
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comm6n-council-men annually, with lit- 
tle diſturbance, and little loſs of time. 
The. office of a member of parliametit 
would naturally occaſion more conteſt; as 
being much more important than that of 
a common: council- man of the city of 
London; but the one may be elected in 
as ſhort time as the other, in proportion to 
the number of votes to be taken; and, 
if proper regulations were adopted, there 
can be no reaſon to doubt, but that mem- 
bers of parliament might be elected in 


every part of the kingdom, in a ſhort 


time, and with little confuſion. Dean 
Tucker ſays, that * in London, the peo- 
te ple are the maſt licentious upon earth; 
and yet the elections of members of par- 
liament in London; where the electors 
are computed to amount to ſeven thou- 
ſand; are ſeldom attended with much diſ- 
order; and might be finiſned in leſs time, 
and be conducted with leſs irregularity, 
than they now are. If there were a ſin- 
cere deſire, in thoſe who are moſt able to 
effectuate it, to eſtabliſh a fair and equal 
reprefentation of the people, which defire 
would be attended with a diſpoſition to 


e 


* ] 

f adopt proper 'fegulations;) 1am welt con- 
vinced, even annual elections of the peo- 
ple at large might be conducted with 
much leſs diſorder and confuſion, than 
are now attendant on our preſent partial 
and feptennial elections. But where there 
is not a Teal diſpoſition to effectuate a 
meaſure, but on the contrary a defire to 
defeat it; nothing can be more eaſy than 
to accumulate er e ep 


N 17 ¹ thakind, ; fays Dr. Tucker, 
have a right to vote in any ſociety, they 
© have, for the very fame reaſon, a right 
tg reject the proceedings of the govern- 
ment of chat ſociety to which they be- 

long, and to ſeparate from it, whenever 

„they ſhall think fit. For it has been 
inculcated into us over and over, that 
* every man's conſent ought firſt to be 
obtained, before any law whatever can 
be deemed to be valid, and of full force. 
e have been alſo affured that all, 

and every kind of taxes, are merely 
fer- giſts: which, therefore, no indivi- 
* dual giver is obliged to pay, unleſs he 
9 bes previouſly conſented to the ae pg 
oy . 3 


Hat 
* of it. From theſe” premiſes it un- 
« doubtedly follows, that every individual 
© member of the ſtate is at full liberty | 
either to ſubmit, or torefuſe ſubmĩſſion to 
any, and to every regulation of it, ac- 
cording as he had predetermined inchis 
oven mind. For being his own legiſla- 
© tor, his on governor, and director in 
©every thing, no man has a right to pre- 
© ſeribe.” to him what he ought to do. 
Others may adviſe, but he alone is to 
« dictate, reſpecting his on actions. For 
in ſhott, he is to obey no other will but 
„his oon.“ Theſe, the Dean adds; "are 
*ſurely very ſtrange poſitions ;” and ſo 
they moſt certainly are + but they are not 
the poſitions" of Mr. Locke, nor is there 
any one of his followers, of whoſewritings' 
I Habe any knowledge, to whom they can 
with the leaſt reaſon he attributed. Either 
therefore, Dean Tucker has not under- 
ſtood tlie authors whom he has quoted, 
and concerning whom he has written, or 
he has wilfully miſrepreſented them. I 
ſhould be > to ſuppoſe the latter, and 
it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe the former. 
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Ma. Locke ſays, that the end of civil 
ſociety 'is, to avoid,” and remedy thoſe | 
* inconveniences of the ſtate of nature, 
* which neceſſarily follow from every man 
: being judge in his own caſe, by ſetting 

* up a known authority, to to which every 
one of that ſociety may appeal upon any 
* injury received, or controverſy that may 
* ariſe, and which every one of the ſociety 
* ought to obey *.” He allo ſays, that 


every man, by conſenting with others, 


to make one body politie under one go- 
vernment, puts himſelf under an obli- 
gation, to every one of that ſociety, to 
ſubmit to the determination of the 
majority, and to be concluded by it: 
* or elſe this original compact, whereby 
he with others incorporated into one 
« ſociety, would ſignify nothing, and be 
no compact, if he be left free, and under 
no other ties than he was in before in the 
ſtate of nature *.” In another place he 


- obſerves, that when any number of 


men have conſented to make one com- 
* munity 


Locke on Government, Book IL ch vii. $. 90. 
0 Ib. 5. 97. / 
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* munity or government, they are thereby 
* preſently incorporated, and made one 
5 body politic, wherein the majority have 
© a right to act and conclude the reſt. For 
« when any number of men have, by the 
* conſent of every individual, made a 
community, they. have thereby made 
© that community one body, with a power 
to act as one body, which is only by the 
© will and determination of the majority: 
for that which acts any community, 
© being only the conſent of the individuals + 
of it, and it being neceſſary to that which 
is one body to move one way; it is ne- 
« ceſlary that the body. ſhould move that 
way whither the greater force carries it, 
« which is the conſent of the majority : 
© or elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould act or 
continue one body, one community, 
* which the conſent ' of every individual 
© that united into it, agreed that it ſhould; 
and fo every one is bound by that con- 
* ſent to be concluded by the majority. 
And Dr. Price ſays, , that all laws are 
particular er or regulations eſta- 
ö me * bliſhed 
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* bliſhed by common conſent for granting 
protection and ſafety 


WHEN, it 1s faid, that taxes are Free- 


gifts, it is not meant, that they are free- 


gifts, which every individual may either 
pay or decline as he thinks proper; but 
that they are the free-gifts of the majo- 
rity, of the community at large, to the ma- 
giſtrate, or executive power, to be em- 
ployed for the people, and to be granted 
at their diſcretion, | * Governments,” ſays 


Mr. Locke, cannot be ſupported with- 


out great charge; and it ĩs fit that every 
* one, who enjoys his ſhare of the pro- 


* tection, ſhould pay out of his eſtate his 


* proportion for the maintenance of it. 
But till it muſt be with his own con- 
c ſent, VIP the conſent of the majority, 


„giving it either by themſelves, or their 


repreſentatives choſen by them: for if 


2 any one ſhall claim a power to lay and 


* levy taxes on the people, by his own 
authority, and without ſuch conſent of | 
* the Parke. he en invades the fun- 


E damental 


'»* Obſervations on the nature of civil liberty, 
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damental law of property, and ſubverts 
* the end of government *. Such are 
the ſentiments of Mr. Locke; and Dr. 
Price muſt be underſtood in tlie ſame 
manner, when he ſays, that in every 
«« free" ſtate every man is his own Tegifla-" 


e torz” and that “ all taxes are R 
60 for r EVI * © #6 


*A Tax it the very nature of it,” the 
Dean ſays, © implies ſomething compul- 
« ſory, and not diſeretionary: ſomething, 
«* which is not in our own free choice, 
* but is impoſed by an authority ſuperior 
to our own?” I ſhall not inquire 
whether this definition of the nature of 
à tax be perfectly juſt, but ſhall only re- 
mark, that it was never ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Locke, nor by any of his followers, that it 
was to be at the option of every individual 
whether he ſhould, or ſhould not, pay 
taxes. But in a government conſtituted 
* the en of Mr. W tlie ſupe- 
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rior authority, by which taxes are to he le- 
Vied, is the authority and conſent of the 
majority; every member of the community 
having voted-either by himſelf, or by his 
repreſentative; and "conſequently every 
individual is under the moſt indiſpenſable 

obligation to pay the A ſo levied, | 


SHOULD it be alledged by the Dean, that | 
though, according to Mr. Locke's prin- 
ciples, the members of any community are 
obliged to obey the laws to which the 
majority have agreed, yet that-they would 

not be under any ſuch obligation without 
that copſent, even that ſubterfuge would 
not avail him; becauſe Mr. Locke main- 
tains,” that while men continue in any 


ſociety, they muſt comply with the laws 5 


of it. No body doubts,” he ſays, * but 
dan expreſs conſent, of any man enter- 
ing into any ſociety, makes him a per- 
© fect member of that ſociety, a ſubject 
© of that government. The difficulty | Is, 
y hat ought to be loyked upon as a tacit 
© conſent, and how far it binds, 1. e. how 
far any one ſhall be looked on to have 
« conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any 
L where he has made no ex- 
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« preſſiotis « of it atall, Andto this 1 ſay, 
a * that every man that hath any poſſeſſions, 

* or enjoyment, of any part of the do- 

© minions of any government, doth there- 
© by give his tacit conſent, and is as far 
forth obliged to obedience to the laws of 
© that government, during ſuch enjoy- 
* ment, as any one under it; whether this 
© his poſſeſſion be of land, to him and his 
© heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a 
week; or whether it be barely travelling 

c freely on the highway; and, in effect, 
it reaches as far as the very being of any 
* one within the territories of that govern- 
ment It is manifeſt from theſe paſ- 
ſages, that when the Dean of Gloceſter 
inſinuates to his readers, that it is the 
doctrine of Mr. Locke, or that it is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. from his dodrine, 
that individuals are to pay taxes, and to 
obey the laws, no farther than they pleaſe, 


he is guilty of a very groſs and flagrant 
miſrepreſentation. 


In another place Dr. Tucker ſays, that 
thoſe who have adopted the ſentiments of 


„ Mr. 
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r. Locke, * eſteem civil government, 
<even in its beſt eſtate, to be a kind of 

< unnatural reſtraint on the native free- 
dom of man: —it is an evil, which he 
muſt bear, becauſe he cannot help him- 
* ſelf; but yet which he is continually 
© endeavouring to ſhake off, in order 
. © to become totally free and indepen- 
dent. Mr. Locke, on the contrary, has 
declared, that Civil government is the 
proper remedy for the inconvenien- 
©cies of the ſtate of nature, which muſt 
neceſſarily be great, where men may 
be judges in their own caſe*;” that 
© men enter into. ſociety to preſerve their 
lives, liberties, . and fortunes, - and by 
* ſtated rules of right and property to 
* ſecure their peace and quiet *; and that 
© to avoid thoſe inconveniencies which 
* diſorder men's properties in the ſtate of 
© nature, men unite into ſocieties, - that 
© they may have the united ſtrength of the 
* whole ſociety to ſecure and defend their 
properties, and may have ſtanding rules 
to bound ut, by which every one may 
Q know what is his“ 
Tur 
N 13. 6 . F. 130. 
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Tur Dean alſo. fays, Let the unpeo - 
* pled regions of America, thoſe vacue- 
© loc, mentioned by Mr. Locke; be the 

theatre for exhibiting this curious phæ- 

nomenon, a Lockian republic! Where 
© all taxes are to be free gifts, and every 
man is to obey no farther, and no other- 

«wiſe, than he himſelf chuſes to obey *.” 

It was never ſuppoſed by Mr. Locke, or 

any of his followers, that under any 

mode of government, even in a republic 
of the freeſt kind, in which every man 
had a vote, that when the majority of the 
community had agreed to levy a tax, or 
had enacted a law, that individuals were 
left to their own choice, whether" they 
would pay the one, or obey the other. 

But in this groſs kind of miſrepreſenta- 

tion does the Dean indulge - himſelf, 
throughout various parts of his book. 

Whether this be at all conſiſtent with 


candour, or with common juſtice, I ſhall | 


leave Dr. Tucker himſelf to determine. 


Tur miſrepreſentudiole of the beat 
a of liberty by that eminent 
| advocate 


P. 113. 
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adyocate for tyrahny, Sir Robert Filmer, 
and thoſe. of Dr. Tucker, appear to be 
extremely ſimilar. * Freedom, ſays Mr. 
Locke, is not what Sir Robert Filmer 
* tells us, à liberty for every one to do what 
* be lifts, to live as be pleaſes, and not to be 
tied by any laws: but freedom of men 
under government is, to have a ſtanding 
rule to live by, common to every one of 
* that ſociety, and made by the legiſlative 
power erected in it; a liberty to follow 
* my own will in all things, where the rule 
« preſcribes not; and not to be ſubject 
to the inconſtant, uncertain, arbitrary 
vill of another man. Mr. Locke, in ano- 
ther place, ſays, Liberty is, to be free from 
© reſtraint and violence from others; which 
cannot be, where there is no law: but free- 
* dom is not, as we are told, a liberty for 

* every man to do what he hſts: (for who 

© could be free, when everyother man'shu- 
< mour might domineer over him?) but a 
© liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he liſts his 

* perſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole 


* Property, within the allowance of thoſe 
. | "io © £5! laws 


”, 
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..4 « laws under whieh he is, and therein not th 
* be ſubjeX to the arbitrary will of others; 
* but freely follow his On .“ And that 
* the liberty of man, in ſociety, is, to be 
* under no other. [egillative power, but 
© that eſtabliſhed, by conſent, in the com · 
mon- wealth; nor under tlie dominion 
© of any will, or reſtraint of any law, | 
© but what the legiſlative ſhall enact, ac- 
: IE to wv 1 "IT pay! in it“. * „ei 
Hap Dr. Tucker need i in the days of 
Filmer, he would probably have dae one 
of his diſeiples; but the doctrines of 
that writer are too much exploded, in' the 
preſent age, for any man to venture to 
maintain them; arid therefore all that the 
Dean of Oloceſter can now do, is not 
formally to vindicate Filmer, but to de- 
grade Locke as much as poſſible. It may 
Alſo be remarked, that Dr. Tucker hak 
probably derived conſiderable politieal in- 
formation frotti the writings of Mr. Locks, 
though he does not admit all his doctrines. 
But, Dr Johnſon well obſerves, tit is not 
8 uncommon | 


F Ibid. 5. , id. F. 22. 
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L uncommon for thoſe who have 2 


« wiſe by the labour of others, to add a 
* little of their own, and overlook their 
: maſters. The Dean cannot, inde 

be ſaid to have made a valuable addition 
to, Mr. Locke's ſyſtem : but the beſt poli- 
tical principles in his book are thoſe which 
he has borrowed. from Mr. Locke, or in 
which he perfectly agrees with ham. He 
appears, indeed, to be very happy, at 


e information which has, it ſeems, 
deen communicated to him by ſome of his 


friends, that Mr. Locke's reputation is 
on the decline. Before he obtained this 
knowledge, he had printed a liſt of Mr. 
Locke ss miſtakes, to 5 diſperſed among 
his friends; but he now acquaints his 
readers, in his preface, that he has to- 
tally ſuppreſſed that enumeration of Mr. 
Locke's errors, the publication being un- 
neceſſary, on account of the declenſion 
of his reputation. The admirers of Mr. 
Locke may, however, hope, with ſome 
xeaſon, that his reputation will not be 
** diminiſhed by the attacks of = 


| \ Lifgof Addifon, 5. 249. 


1 
Dean of Gloceſter, and that the political 


ſyſtem of the latter, if it deſerves that 
name, will not * that of the 


former. * 
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HE Dean of Gloceſter ſeems to la- 
bour under great apprehenſions, 
that if Mr. Locke's principles be 

admitted, they will lead men to throw off 


their ſubjection to the governments under 


which they live, and be a perpetual ſource 


of inſurrections and rebellions, of convul- 
ſions and calamities. He is alarmed leſt 


the ſentiments of Mr. Locke ſhould en- 
danger the ſecurity of ſtates and king- 
doms. | 


e populus fremens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 


BuT his fears upon this occaſion are 


certainly too great. There is not that 


danger 


* FP 1} *” 
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danger of men's attempting to -overturn 
eſtabliſhed governments, of which he 
has entertained ſo formidable an idea. It 
is too hazardous an undertaking and men 
will not eaſily be found to engage in ſuch 
enterprizes, merely from ſpeculative opt- 
nions. They muſt generally feel oppreſ- 
ſion, and ſeverely feel it, before they will 
make any efforts to oppoſe the government 
to which they have been accuſtomed, how- 
ever defective and inequitable its conſtitu- 
tion. And whenever the tyranny of rulers 
has occaſioned the governed to throw off 
the yoke, 1t 18 certainly better. that they 
ſhould eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem, more 
agreeable to natural equity, and to the 
rights of mankind. Thouſands, urevery 
age, have been ſacrificed to gratify the 
ambition, and the tyranny of princes: 
but it would be abundantly more rational, 
and more honourable, that men ſhould 
devote their lives in the promotion of 
general liberty, and in the eſtabliſnment 
of ſuch ſyſtems of government, as are 
conſonant to reaſon, and to juſtice. 


F | Wars. 
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Wars are certainly great calamities, 
and ought therefore never to be inconſi- 
derately or unneceſſarily engaged in; but 
there are periods in which a ſtate of peace 
may be a greater evil; and perhaps any 
war is preferable to the dead repoſe of deſ- 
potiſm. It is ill,“ ſays Algernon Sydney, 
that men ſhould kill one another in ſedi- 
© tions, tumults, and wars; but it is 
* worſe, to bring nations to ſuch miſery, 
* weakneſs, and baſeneſs, as to have nei- 
ther ſtrength, nor courage to contend 
for any thing; to have left nothing 
worth defending, and to give the name 
of peace to deſolation. I take Greece to 
have been happy and glorious, when it was 
© full of populous cities, flouriſhing in 
all the arts that deſerve praiſe amongſt 
* men ; when they were courted and feared 
by the greateſt kings, and never aſſaulted 
by any but to his own loſs and confuſion; 
* when Babylon and Suſa trembled at the 
motion of their arms; and their valour, 
+ exerciſed in thoſe wars and tumults, 
* which Sir Robert Filmer looks upon as 
the greateſt evils, was raiſed to ſuch a 
| (power, that nothing upon earth was 


Pl found 
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found able to reſiſt them: and I think it 
* now miſerable, when peace reigns within 
* their empty walls, and the poor remaias 
| F of thoſe exhauſted nations, ſheltering 
_ © themſelves under the ruins of the deſo- 
{ lated cities, have neither any thing that 
* deſerves to be diſputed among them, 
nor ſpirit or force. to repel the injuries 
* they daily ſuffer from a proud and in- 
 * ſupportable maſter,” 


Tur like,“ proceeds this illuſtrious 
writer, may be ſaid of Italy: while it 
* was inhabited by nations governing 
* themſelves by their own will, they fell 
© ſometimes into domeſtic ſeditions, and 
had frequent wars with their neighbours. 
When they were free, they loved their 
* country, and were always ready to fight 
in its defence. Such as ſucceeded well, | 
* increaſed in vigour and power; and even 
* thoſe that were the maſt unfortunate in 
* one age, found means to repair their 
« greateſt loſſes, if their government con- 
tinued. Whilſt they had a property in 
* their goods, they would not ſuffer the 
country to be invaded, ſince they knew 

* they 


11 
© they could have none, if it were loſt, 
This gave occaſion to wars and tumults 1 
but it ſharpened their courage, kept up 


a good diſcipline, and the nations that 


were moſt exerciſed by them, always 

* increaſed in power and number; fo 
that no country ſeems ever to have been 
* of greater ſtrength than Italy was, when 
Hannibal invaded it: and after his de- 
* feat, the reſt of the world was not able 
* to reſiſt their valour and power. They 
* ſometimes killed one another ; but their 
© enemies never got any thing but bury- 


ing places within their territories. All 


things are now brought into a very dif- 
* ferent method by the bleſſed govern- 
* ments they are under. The fatherly 
* care of the king of Spain, the pope, 
and other princes, has eſtabliſned peace 
* among them. We have not in many 
ages heard of any ſedition among the 
« Latins, Sabines, Volſci, Equi, Samnites, 
* or others. The thin, half-ſtarved inha- 
« bitants of walls ſupported by ivy, fear 
neither popular tumults, nor foreign 


* alarms; and their ſleep is only inter- 
4 __ by hunger, the cries of their 


\ 
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* children, or the howling of wolves. 
© Inſtead of many turbulent contentious 
cities, they have a few ſcattered filent 
* cottages; and the fierceneſs of thoſe 
nations is ſo tempered, that every raſ- 
* cally collector of taxes extorts without 
fear from every man, that which ſhould 
be the nouriſhment of his family. And 
if any of thoſe countries are free from 
that pernicious vermin, it is through 
the extremity of their poverty. Even 
in Rome a man may be circumvented by 


the fraud of a prieſt, or [poiſoned by _ 


© one. who would have his eſtate, wife, 
whore, or child; but nothing is done 
that looks like tumult or violence. 
The governors do as little fear Gracchus 
as Hannibal; and inſtead of wearying 
their ſubjects in wars, they only ſeek, 
by perverted laws, corrupt judges, falſe. 
* witneſſes, and yexatious ſuits, to cheat 
them of their money and inhentance. 
his is the beſt part of their condition 
© Where! theſe arts are uſed, there are 
men, and they have ſomething to loſe ; 
* but for the moſt part the lands lie waſte, 
and they who were formerly troubled 
N with 


[4 1] 


* with the diſorders incident, to populous 


_ * cities, now enjoy the quiet and peace- 


© able eſtate of a wilderneſs K. 


I they,” ſays Mr. Locke, who ſay 
it lays a foundation for rebelhon, mean 
that it may occaſion civil wars, or in- 


© teſtine broiſAto tell the people that they 
© are abſolved from their obedience, when 


F illegal attempts are made upon their 


© liberties and properties, and may op- 


poſe the unlawful violence of thoſe 
* who were their magiſtrates, when they 


< invade their properties contrary to the 


* truſt repoſed in them ; and that there- 


fore this doctrine is not to be allowed, 


being ſo deſtructive to the peace of the 
world: they may as well ſay, upon the 
ſame ground, that honeſt men may not 


© oppoſe robbers or pirates, becauſe it 


may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed. If 


not to be charged upon him who de- 


1 fends his own ee, but on him that 


Dr © invades 


k > Spine 5 Diſcourſes concerning Government, 
it. § 26. | 
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* invades his neighbqur's. I. the inno- 

gent honeſt man muſt quit all he 
* has, for peace fake, to him who lays 
violent hands upon it, I defire it may 
be conſidered what a kind of peace there 
will be in the world, which conſiſts only 
mm violence and rapine; and which is 


* to be maintained only for the benefit of 
© robbers and opp 1 


In his Cui 8 the Dean We : 
| to alarm Monſ. Necker, to whom his 
pamphlet is addreſſed, with the appre- 
henſions, leſt the levelling, deſtructive 
principles of Locke, * ſhould be made 
*© the ſtandard of the polities of France. 
He has diſcovered, that there is danger, 
that even the F rench ladies, Who have 
acquired ſo much aſcendancy over their 
huſbands and admirers, may imbibe the 
dangerous principles of Mr. Locke; by 
which means, in time, a revolution may, 
poſſibly, be effected in that country, and 
a free government eſtabliſhed. What a 
tremendous mis fortune and how much 


G are 
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are the people of France obliged to Dr. 
Tucker, for theſe ſalutary cautions to 
Monſ. Necker, and for his laudable anx- 
ety to perpetuate to them their preſent 
deſpotic government 


Tux Dean, connecting together Mr. 
Locke's treatiſes on toleration and on civil 
government, aſſerts, that Mr. Locke * ex- 
* tended thoſe ideas, which were true 
only in what concerns religion, to mat- 
ters of a mere civil nature, and even to 
the origin of civil government itſelf; as 

if there had been the ſame plea for li- 
© berty of conſcience in diſobeying the 
© laws of one's country, as for not con- 
forming to a church eſtabliſhment, or 
an eccleſiaſtical inſtitution . But it is 
certain, that Mr. Locke never maintained 
that any man, in any country, had a 
right to diſobey its laws. He aſſerts, on 
the contrary, that no man in civil 
« ſociety can be exempted from the laws 
e of it e. Nor does it appear to have been 
the ſentiment of Mr. Locke, that civil 
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and religious rights were equally unaliena- 
ble and indefeaſable. It may, perhaps, 
be admitted, that there is ſome difference 
between civil and religious rights, and 
that a man may with leſs criminality ſa- 
crifice the former than the latter: and 1 
know not that Mr. Locke has advanced 
any thing contrary to this opinion. But 
civil. rights are certamly ſo far inde- 
feaſable, that no man can be deprived of 
them but by his own act. If a man may 
barter away his own liberty, (Which, 
however, neceſſarily implies in it mean- 
neſs and baſeneſs of ſpirit) he can have 
no right to diſpoſe of the liberties of 
others, or of thoſe of his poſterity. 
Though it may be ſuppoſed,” ſays Dr. 
Prieftley, that a body of people may be 
bound by a voluntary reſignation of all 
their intereſts (which they have been fo 
« infatuated as to make) to a fingle 

* perſon, or to a few, it can never be 
' © ſuppoſed that the reſignation is obliga- 
© tory to their poſterity ; becauſe it is 
* manifeſtly contrary to the good of the 
3 aa that it ſhould be ſo p. But it is 

G 2 the 
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| the leſs neceſſary to dwell much upon this 
ſubject, becauſe Dean Tucker has not 
8 a ſingle paſſage from Mr. Locke, 

rom which it appears that he conſidered 


civil and religious T as equally inde- 
feaſable. 


Ds. Tucker ſays, that Mr. Locke, | 
and his followers, | * moſt ſtrenuouſly in- 
_ * fiſt, that every man, every individual of 
the human ſpecies, hath an unalienable 
' © right to chuſe, or refuſe, whether. he 
will be a member of this, or that pare 
© ticular government, or of none at all a; 
and the Dean ſeems to be much hurt at 
the idea, that the members of any poli- 
tical community {ſhould have a right to 
quit it when they pleaſe. It muſt be ad- 
mitted, that, according to Mr. Locke's 
principles, men may ſeparate themſelves 
from any particular community which 
they diſlike, or in which they conceive 
© themſelves to be aggrieved, and into which 
they did not voluntarily enter: and it is 
certainly much more for the intereſt and 
happineſs of mankind that it ſhould be 


{o, . 


925. 
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ſo, than that every man ſhould be chained 
to the ſpot, or confined. to the country 
in which he was born, however unhappy 
his ſituation, or whatever oppreſſions he 
may labour under. If it be neceſſary for 
the happineſs or proſperity of certain 
claſſes of any particular community, that 
other claſles or individuals ſhould conti- 
nue in that community, and with which 
they were originally connected, it is the 
buſineſs of that community to render the 
ſituation of ſuch perſons ſo deſirable, as 
to induce them voluntarily to continue 
their connexion. But no man, or body 
of men, can have a. natural right to 
compel others to continue in a ſituation 
in which they find themſelves unhappy, 
and into which they did not voluntarily 
enter; or to prevent their removal to any 
other country, in which they believe 
they can enjoy a greater degree of felicity. 
An adherence to the natural rights of 
men in this reſpect may be attended with 
inconveniencies to ſome particular com- 
munities: but it would be a much 
greater evil, and far more inconſiſtent 
with the intereſts of mankind at large, 


to 
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to have it eſtabliſhed as a doctrine, that 
in whatever country a man ſhould hap- 
pen to be born, he ſhould there be obliged 
to continue, whatever hardſhips he might 
undergo, or whatever advantages he might 
obtain by a removal. As to the Dean's 
luppoſition, that, according to Mr. Locke's 
principles, a man may decline being ſub- 
ject to any government at all; this can 
only be, by his going to a country in 
which there is no government. For it is 
the clear and expreſs doctrine of Mr. 
Locke, that while a man continues in any 
political ſociety, he muft be 2 to the 

laws of that nas oh 1 
125 to the ſuppoſition, that men are 
under an obligation to live in the coun- 
tries in which they were born, to ſubmit 
to the ſame laws that their fathers did, 
and to be bound by their engagements, 
Mr. Locke very properly obſerves, that 
.© whatever engagements or promiſes any 
one has made for himſelf, he is under 
2 -the obligation of Nen v but wa 10 by 
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* any compatt whatſoever, bind his chil- 
© dren or poſterity: for his ſon, when a 
man, being altogether as free as the 
father, any act of the father can no 
more give away the liberty of the ſon, 
* than it can of any body elſe. He may 
© indeed annex ſuch conditions to the 
© land he enjoyed, as a ſubject of any 
common- wealth, as may oblige his ſon 
to be of that community, if he will 
© enjoy thoſe” poſſeſſions which were his 
'< father's ; becauſe that eſtate being his 
* father's property, he may diſpoſe, or 
« ſettle it, as he pleaſes *” And again, 
© every man's children being by nature as 
© free as himſelf, or any of: his anceſtors 
© ever were, may, whilſt they are in that 
© freedom, chooſe what ſociety they will 
join themſelves to, what commonwealth 

they will put themſelves under. But if 
© they will enjoy the inheritance of their 
© anceſtars, they mult take it on the fame 
© terms their anceſtors had it, and ſabmit 
* to all the conditions annexed to ſuch a 
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Tur Dean obſerves, that * every peacc- 
able and uſeful ſubje& has a right 'to the 

* prateQion of the ſtate under which he 
lives, in order to enjoy the fruits of 
* his Ar and it would be an act of 
* flagrant injuſtice to debar him of that 
protection, either in whole, or in part. 
But he cannot have the ſame juſt pre- 

; tenſions to demand to be created a ma- 
giſtrate or judge. It was never ſup- 
poſed by Mr. Locke, or any of his difci- 
ples, or by any body elſe, that every man 
had a right to demand to be a magiſtrate, 
or a judge. It is a very different thing 
to inſiſt on a right to be repreſented in 
the national aſſembly, ; in which laws are 
paſſed that are'to bind every individual of 
the community, and to demand to be 
created a magiſtrate, or a judge. But it 
is not unuſual for Dr. Tucker, in the 
courſe of his book, to be employed in 
combating the monſters of his own ima. 


A 


Tar Dean ſays, that, according to the 
| vo of Mr. Locke, . neither the ſociety 
6 which, 
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* which is called natural, nor that which 
is political, can exiſt at all, till there has 
been a previous contract entered into 
for the ſafety and preſervation of all 
parties“. And in another place he ob- 
ſerves, that * The Lockians have not yet 
© vouchſafed to tell us, where any one 
ſingle copy of this famous original 
contract is to be found, in what lan- 
© ouage it was written, in whoſe hands 
« depoſited, who were the witneſſes, nor. 
© in what archives we are to, ſearch 
r 


Mx. Lock has well e the rea- 
ſons avhy we meet with few relations of 
men's entering into ſociety, or forming 
governments, in the early ages of man- 
kind. It is not at all, he ſays, to be 
wondered at, that hiſtory gives us but 
a very little account of men, that lived 
< together in. the ſtate of nature, The 

© inconveniencies of that condition, and 
the love and want of ſociety, no ſodne ex 
0 brought any number of them together, 

H 6 but 
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© but they preſently united and incorpo- 
rated, if they deſigned to continue tage- 
- ©ther. And if we may not ſuppoſe men 
ever to have been in the ſtate of nature, 
© becauſe we hear not much of them in 
© ſuch a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe the 
© armies of Salmanaſſer, or Xerxes, were 
© never children, becauſe we hear little 
* of them, till they were men, and im- 
* bodied in armies. Government is every 
© where antecedent to records, and letters 
* ſeldom come in amongſt a people, till a 
long continuation of civil ſociety has, 
by other more neceſſary arts, provided 
for their ſafety, eaſe, and plenty: and 
* then they begin to look after the hiſtory 
of their founders, and ſearch into 
© their original, when they have out-lived 
© the memory of it: for it is with com- 
* monwealths, as with particular perſons, 
© they are commonly ignorant of their 
© own births, and intancies : and if they 
© know any thing of their original, they 
* are beholden for it, to the accidental 
by records that others have kept of it!. 6 
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Ir is not neceſſary to examine any 
antient records, in order to diſcover what 
is the true foundation of civil govern- 
ment. In inquiries on this ſubject, the 
principles of reaſon and of juſtice are our 
beſt guides; to theſe Mr. Locke has wiſely 
had recourſe; and on theſe his ſyſtem is 
founded. As to Dr. Tucker's N 
Contract, of which he ſeems ſo fond, and 
on which he deſcants ſo copiouſly, as if 


it were a new and important diſcovery, it 


ſeems to be nothing more than a new 
term, or rather a new application of an 
old term, and appropriating it to a very 
common idea. Dr. Prieſtley has delivered 
a ſentiment ſomewhat ſimilar, but more 
juſt and comprehenſive, when he obſerved, 
that it muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, 
* whether it be expreſſed or not, that all 
people hve in ſociety for their mutual 
* advantage; ſo that the good and hap- 
* pineſs of the members, that is the ma- 
* jority of the members of any ſtate, is 
* the great ſtandard by which every thing 
relating to that ſtate muſt be finally de- 
* termined *. Government, under every 

form, 
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form, muſt be conſidered as a truſt; but 
that muſt be the moſt juſt and legitimate 
government, which is founded on the 
univerſal conſent of the people; and the 
more authentically that conſent has been 
given and declared, the more firm and 


indiſputable muſt be the 6 of 
that 3 1 


Tun Dean inquires, „Whether that 
e government is to be juſtly deemed an 
% uſurpation, which is not founded on 
* the expreſs mutual compact of all the 
parties intereſted therein, or belonging 
* thereunto *?” To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that as no government can be 
eſtabliſned on proper principles, which is 
not founded on the conſent of the majo- 
ra. of the people; therefore, ſo far as 

any political conſtitution is otherwiſe 
founded, ſo far it is an uſurpation. Not- 
withſtanding this, a political conſtitution 
may have ſo many advantages, though 
its origin and foundation may not be pre- 
ciſely what they ought to be, that it may 

| be 
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be very far from being adviſable to at- 
tempt to overturn it. In the preſent 
imperfect ſtate of things, leſs evils muſt 
ſometimes be ſubmitted to, for the ſake 
of avoiding. greater. A wiſe man would 
not engage in a ſcheme to overturn any 
_ eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government, with- 
out a probability of ſucceſs, and without 
a probability of eſtabliſhing a better 
ſyſtem in its ſtead. When this can be 
done, when men's minds are ſufficiently 
enlightened and enlarged, to concur in, 
and to effectuate fuch a meaſure, it would 
certainly be right; becauſe the great 
intereſts of mankind would thereby be 
promoted. Nor could the partial in- 
tereſts of the ruling powers, in oppoſt- 
tion to thoſe of the community at large, 
be any ſufficient reaſon for abſtaining. 
from ſuch a meaſure, whenever there 
ſhould be a rational proſpect of ſucceſs. 
The majority of the inhabitants of any 
country have a right to eſtabliſh that 
mode of government, which they con- 
ceive to be beſt calculated to promote the 
common benefit: and any forcible at- 
tempts, by whomſoever made; to con- 


tinue 
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tinue a form of government, which the 
majority of the people do not approve, 
or which they believe to be pernicious, 
can only be conſidered as unjuſt attempts 
to perpetuate an uſurpation. 


S FEC. 
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HE zeal with which the Dean of. 
Gloceſter is animated to over- 
turn the ſyſtem of Mr. Locke, 

and to oppoſe the principles of the aſſer- 
tors of the common rights of mankind, 


leads him to give an account of the con- 


dition and manners of our anceſtors in 
the greateſt degree humiliating and de- 
grading. He feels no defire to maintain 
the honour of his country : but, to ſup- 
port his own political reveries, would 
repreſent the majority of the people of 
England as the deſcendants of the loweſt 
and the meaneſt ſlaves. In his accomt 
of © Englins former Gothic conſtitu- 
tion,“ he e ſpeaks of the villains as the 
moſt numerous claſs of people in the 
kingdom; and alleris, that the © villains 
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<« regardant” were © ſlaves in every ſenſe; 
and that the villains in groſs ſeem to 
have been on the ſame footing with the 
* Negro ſlaves at preſent in the Weſt. 
Indies.“ He adds, that © villains, of 
any ſort, were never conſidered as 
« citizens at large, or as members of the 
te ſtate, but rather as goods and chattels 
** of a ſuperior kind, belonging to their 
s reſpective owners or proprietors ©.” He 
likewiſe repreſents the little traders and 
artificers as being * regarded, as, the pri- 
vate property of their reſpective patrons 
* and e the Hg and the EFF 
* barons . i 


— 
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| 2 my be . that the 
tenants in villenage were much oppreſſed ; | 
that their ſituation and circumſtances in 
many reſpects were very ſervile; and that 
the feudal inſtitutions were not 8 ä 
to general liberty. But notwithſtanding 
this, the repreſentations of Dr. Tucker 
can by no means be admitted. It has 


7 been Jay: obſerved by Mr. Ibbetſon, in ; 


che 
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the poſtſcript to his valuable Diſſertay 
* tion on the national aſſemblies under 
* the Saxon and Narman governments,” 
that Dean Tucker, in attempting tg 
e debaſe the rights of the people, has 
e exaggerated the oppreſſions of the feudal _ 
* ariſtocracy ;” and * unjuſtly degraded 
** the tenants in ſoccage to a- ſtate” of 
te villenage.” But Sir Henry Spelman 
obſerves, from the antient book of St. 
Alban's, that ſocmen (or tenants in ſoc- 
cage) ſignified freemen in the genuine ſenſe 
of the word. Glanville alſo makes fre- 
quent mention of free ſocmen, and from 
what that author fays relative to them, 
it is plain, that their property and 
rights of inheritance were taken no lefs 
care of by the law in his time, than 
thoſe of tengnts by knight s ſervice. Nay, 
in ſome points, it appears that they had 
more liberty than the military tenants . 
But Dr. Tucker very unjuſtly, and con- 
trary to fact. labours to degrade all the 
huſbandmen of England, in thoſe times, 
to a ſtate of villenage; and ranks all the 

8 different 
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_ eiffcient Yetiontiinations of mon at that 
5 period, under the three claſſes of ſlaves, 


«© mechanics; and warriors *; 25 or, as he 
expreſſes it in another place, « the vil- 


* lains, the rer and * * args 


e 


rns 


> Walken 0 aaa were of thoſe 0 


were denominated villains *, and who 


— in 86 reſpects excluded from the 
R. * vncher 
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The claſs of men termed villains, appear origi- 
nally to have been captives taken in war, and their 
deſcendants. Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, fpeaking of 
the origin of villenage, obſerves, that *theeondi- 
“ tion oft villains from freedom untb bondage, of 
80 antient time grew by conſtitution of nations, fun 
s etiam ſervi libert he mines captivitate de jure gentium : 

& and not by the law of nafure, as from the time of 


„ Noah's flood forward, in which time all things 


tt were cochmon to all, and free to all mencalike, 
<< and lived under the law natural ; and by multipli- 
„ cation of people, and making proper and private 
4 thoſe things that were common; aroſe batiles,— 


And ther it was ordained 'by conſtitution of 


« nations, that none ſhould kill another, but that 
<4 he that was taken in battle ſhould remain bond to 
« his taker for ever, and to do with bim, and all 
te that ſnould i come of him, his will and ae 
laſtitutes, part I. fol. 116, de 65 
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general benefit of the laws of the land, 
it is now difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to determine It is, however, certain, 
that they muſt have been much leſs nume- 
rous, than they are repreſented to have 
been by Dr. Tucker. He ſays, there 


was hardly any kind of laborious or 


ſervile work in all branches of huſbandry 
performed by any other claſs of men 
But the account of the general liberty, 
wealth, and proſperity, of the people 
of England, which is given by Lord 
Chief Juſtice Forteſcue, who wrote in the 
reign of Henry VI. is extremely incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of. the Dean, 
that the majority of the people were in a 
ſtate of abject ſlavery. Speaking of the 
king, that great lawyer ſays, By his laws 
he may take away none of his ſubjects 
* goods, without due ſatisfaction for the 
e ſame, Neither doth the king there, 
e either by himſelf, or by his ſervants and 
<« officers, levy upon his ſubjects tallages, 
e ſubſidies, or any other burthens, or 
* alter their laws, or make new laws, 
I 2 Without 
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4 without the expreſs conſent and agree 
* ment of his whole realm in his parlia- 


% ment. Wherefore every inhabitant of 
the realm of England uſeth and en- 
« joyeth, at his pleaſure, all the fruits 
that his land or cattle beareth, with all 
the profits and commodities, which, 
*** by his own travail, or by the labour 
cc of others, he gaineth by land or by 
water: not hindered by the injury or 


wrong detainment of any man, but 
that he ſhall be allowed a reaſonable 


recompence. And hereby it cometh to 


-«« paſs, that the men of that land are 
rich, having abundance of gold and 
ſilver, and other things neceſſary 
for the maintenance of man's life. 
They drink no water, unleſs it be fo, 
that ſome for devotion, and upon a 
„ zeql of penance, do abſtain from other 
drink; they eat plentifully of all kinds 
of fleſh and fiſh; they wear fine woollen 
cloth in all their apparel ; they have 
K alſo abundance of bed-coverings in 
their houſes, and of all other woollen 
* ftuff. They have great ſtore of all 


« huſtlements and implements of houſe- 
cc hold. 
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« hold, They are plentifully furniſhed 
« with all inſtruments of huſbandry, 
« and all other things that are requiſite to 
* the accompliſhment of a quiet and 
wealthy life, according to their eſtates 
and degrees. Neither are they ſued in 
the law, but only before ordinary 
*« judges, where by the laws of the land 
they are juſtly intreated. Neither are 
* they arreſted or impleaded for their 
% moveables or poſſeſſions, or arraigned 
for any offence criminal, be it ever ſo 
great and enormous, but after the laws 
« of the land, and before the Judges 
* aforeſaid *,”. 


Tur Dean informs his readers, that, 
antecedent to the æra of the cruſades, the 
boroughs were * little neſts of pedlars 
* and artificers,” and were regarded 
* as the private property of their re- 
*« ſpeCtive patrons and protectors *.” But 
Mr. Ibbetſon has ſhewn that this was not. 
the caſe. He has proved, by quotations 

from 


De Laudibus Legum Anglia, fol. 2. 85, 86. 
edit. 1672. 
P. 310, 311. 
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from our antient laws, * « the bur- 
10 geſſes beneath the Saxon government 
«« were protected by charters, and in- 
« dulged with ample privileges v. He 
adds, that the cuſtoms of Borough 
« Engliſh, ſo different from the Norman 
<« opinions, refer the creation of the 
« boroughs to the Saxon age 


Ds. Sullivan remarks, that there was 
always a natural bias in the law of Eng- 
land towards the equal liberty of man- 
kind, and that it countenanced every 
attempt to aboliſh villenage , and .to 
ſhake off the ſhackles of ſervitade.: and 
upon this ſubject he gives the following 
quotation from judge Forteſcue: Al 
lemi ne, et pro vitio. intraducſa ft ſervitus, 
.. n. 4 Her umiois Ingets e na- 


bet 181516 BE 


1; 8 Ibbetſon's Diſſertation, p. 25: _ * Ibid. p. 4 

It appears ſomewhat curious, that it was a part 
of the common law of the kingdom, that no baſtard 
could be a villain, unleſs he choſe to rank himſelf in 
that .claſs. "Littleton ſays, „No baſtard may be a 
_, 4 villain unleſs he will acknowledge himſelf” to be a 
« 22 in a court of record; for he is in law 
4 740 nullius filius, becauſe he cannot be heir to 


40 any. og Injtitutes of the Laws of England, part L. 
p- 123. edit. i050. 
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ture; quare ipſa ab bomine fublata ſemper 
redire gliſeit, ut facit. omne "_ 1 
naturali minaur!, ? 


4080 Blackſtone 9 chat 8 W 

e tenure in villenage was aboliſhed, by 
0 the ſtatute of Charles II. there was 
hardly a pure villain left in the nation. 
% For Sir Thomas Smith teſtifies, that 
* in all his time, (and he wag ſecretary 
« ta Edward VI.) he never; knew: any 
« yillain,in groſs throughout the realms: 
<« and the few. villains regardant that were 
te then remaining were ſuch only as had 
0 belonged to biſhops, monaſteries, or 
© Other eccleſiaſtical corporations, in the 
ce 1 times of popery. For he 
Re. 


* Litkire on the Feudal and, bos laws, 


p 47 FM 
130 age above referred to by Judge Black- 

Gab, Thomas Smith, . N of villains in 
grofs, and ti llalns regardant, lay © Neither of the one 
© ſort, or of the other, have we any number in Eng- 
© land; And of the firſt, I never knew any in the 

© realm | in. my time. Of Yo ſecond, ſo few there be, 
© that it is not almoſt worth the ſpeaking ; 3 but our 
law doth acknowledge them in both thoſe ſorts.” 
Commonwealth of England,' p. 249. edit. 1640. 
KEELER | R * ER 
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© tells us, that tbe holy fathers, monks, 


© and friars, had in their confeſſions, and 


i 


* ſpecially in their extreme and deadly fich- 
© neſs, convinced the laity how dangerous a 
* gpractice it was, for one Chriſtian man to 
<* bold another in bondage : ſo that temporal 
*© men, by little and little, by reaſon of that 
* terror in their conſciences, were glad to 


* manumit all therr villains . or” 


AFTex all our r inquiries upon this ſub. 
je, it muſt be admitted, that, in the 
feudal times, great numbers of the hu- 
man race were in a very ſervile ſtate, and 
in a ſtate in which _ ought not to 

; have 


7 Commentaries on the Laws of. England, book II. 
eh. vi. edit. 4to. 1766. | 

It appears from what follows in Blackſtone, that. 
ſome of the biſhops, abbots, and priors, did not 
manumit their villains. Mr. Daines Barrington in- 
forms us, that in the year 1514, Henry VIII. manu- 
mitted two of his villains in the following form: 
„ Whereas God created all men free, but after- 
« wards the laws and cuſtoms of nations ſubjected. 
e ſome under the yoke of ſervitude, we think it pious 
« and meritorious with God to manumit Henry 


« + Knight and John Herle,” &c. Obſervations on the 


6 * b 193. 


1 

have been: But ſurely this is no reaſon 

why: men ſhould patiently ſubmit, in a 

more civilized and. enlightened age, to 

the tyranny and oppreſſion of their rulers, 
or 4 any claſs of men Ge ly . 


N a * Lao 


IT is the great . of the mare 
= government laid down by Mr. Locke, 


1 


that they are not founded upon Inquiries, 2. 


of a dark, and intricate, and diſputable 
nature; but upon thoſe great principles 
of reaſon, and of juſtice, the ſolidity of 
vhich is apparent at all times, and in 
every country; and which cannot be in- 
validated by the moſt authentic prece- 
dents of antient tyranny. No length of 
time can ſanctify injuſtice or oppreſſion, 
or confer upon any man, or upon any 
family, the right of trampling upon the 
liberties: of their fellow exeatures ; of 
depriving them of thoſe means gf com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence which the great au- 
thor of nature has afforded them; or of 
rendering them miſerable, to gratify their 
own pride, ambition, or avarice. 
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Dean Tucker appears to take great 
delight in giving the moſt diſhonourable 
view that 1s poſſible of the character and 
manners of our anceſtors. © The old 
« Engliſh hoſpitality,” ſays he, © ſo much 
<* boaſted of, and ſo little underſtood, 
«was for the moſt part dedicated to the 
e very purpoſes of retaining and feeding, 
in the great halls, numbers of people, 
© to be the general peſts of ſociety, and 
a torment to each other. This ſurely 
is writing in the ſtyle of a mere party 
man, and not hke a candid inquirer into 
truth, or into the real ſtate of antient 
manners. Many irregularities and diſ- 
orders were certainly exhibited by our 
anceſtors in the feudal times: but they 
were-not, as might be preſumed from the 
repreſentation of Dr. Tucker, at leaſt for 
the moſt part, a mere collection of rob- 
bers and barbarians. | 


0 Tur Dean takes much eu to ſhew, 
that the barons, at the grant:ng of Magna 
Charta, and other chieftains at different 


Ka who have el the tyranny 
5 of 


4 P. 337. 
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of princes, and endeavoured to procure 


freedom 'for themſelves, have yet had 
little inclination to extend it to their de- 
pendants. This may be admitted with- 
out much difficulty: but it will only 
prove, the neceſſity of introdueing more 
enlarged principles of liberty, and fyſtems 
of government better adapted to ſecure 
the common rights of mankind, than 
have generally prevailed: and this is the 
very purpoſe for the promotion of which 
Mr. Locke's treatiſe —_— civil Bo- 
vernment Was written. 23 


As to the Dean's wn been pee | 
ment, for a hem he calls it ©, it ſeems 
fo unworthy of that name, that one is 
ſomewhat aſtoniſhed, that even he him- 
ſelf ſhould ſuppoſe it to be deſerving 
of that appellation, He ſtyles it a 
« ſyſtem of his own; but I confeſs, 
that I can find very little in this ſyſtem, 
excepting his Qyaf Contra, ſome obſer- 
vations on thoſe propenſities in human 
nature that are ſuppoſed to lead men 


K 2 | *- 


nt P. 155, 167. * Preface to Part II. 
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to ſociety and civil government, and 
ſome propoſed regulations about the 
qualifications of candidates, and of voters 
for members of parliament : which cer- 


tainly make but a very meagre ſyſtem of 
government, to ſay the beſt of it. Thoſe 


obſervations contained in it which are 
new, are of little value; and thoſe 
which are juſt, are not new, nor incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Mr. Locke. 
The maxims of government, laid down 
by that celebrated writer, are calculated 


to promote the moſt important intereſts 
of human nature: but Dean Tucker's 


True Baſis of civil government“ com- 
prehends little but partial and local re- 
gulations, excepting ſome conceſſions, in 


which are included a few of the ideas 
and ſentiments of Mr. Locke. The Dean 
has endeavoured to found his ſyſtem upon 
« thoſe principles in human nature, 


„Which may ſerve as a baſis for | any 


« ſpecies, of civil government to ſtand 
upon “.“ Mr. Locke had certainly very 
different, views, He intended, by his 
treatiſe 


= 


AY P. 123. | 
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treatiſe on government, to recommend 
thoſe maxims of civil policy only, which 
ſhould be conſonant to reaſon and to 
juſtice, and favourable to general freedom, 
and to general happineſs. 


One great blemiſh, it ſeems, in Mr. 
Locke's ſyſtem, and which gives much 
umbrage to the Dean of Gloceſter, is, 
that it is inconſiſtent with the practice of 
impreſſing ſeamen. But it appears not 
very neceſſary to enter into a particular 
examination of what he has advanced on 
this head. The practice has been vindi- 
cated by great lawyers, as agreeable to 
the laws of this country, though this 
has been queſtioned upon ſtrong grounds. 
But it can with very little appearance of 
reaſon be defended upon principles of 
juſtice and humanity; and the practice 
has been long thought no inconſiderable 
diſgrace to this free country. We may, 
therefore, without any reflection upon 
Mr. Locke, acknowledge it to be incon- 
ſiſtent with his ſyſtem, however conſo- 
nant it may be to that of Dean Tucker. 
To enter into a minute inveſtigation of 

this 


19 
this ſubject would probably be tedious to 
the reader, and cannot be very requiſite 


2 25 e ee, of the general prin- 


ciples of civil government. As to the 
Dean's obſervation, that every part of 
Great Britain ought to be well cultivated, 
and fully ſettled, and his recommenda- 
tion-of numerous farm-houſes, cottages, 
and villages *, all this may be readily ac- 
quieſced m-by the warmeſt friend to Mr. 
Locke's ſyſtem, and therefore requires no 
diſcuſſion here. Nor ſhall I make any ob- 
jection to the Dean's remarks, in his 
treatiſe on government, and in his pam- 
phlet entitled Cuz Bono, relative to the 
too great readineſs. with which nations 
engage in war againſt each other, as his 
ſentiments on this ſubject are juſt and 
rational, and not-un "__—_ Es attention 


of — pens 1 


Ma. Locke * aſſerted, ha «all 


men are by nature equal; and Dean 
Tucker on the contrary would main- 
tain, that men are not equal, becauſe 

wot” | there 
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© there is a prodigious variety even in the 
natural endowments, both of body and 
mind, belonging to the ſeveral indivi- 
duals of the human ſpecies?.” It is ad- 
mitted, that ſome men are more ſtrong; =» 
or more acute than others; that ſome 
poſſeſs a larger, and ſome à ſmaller 
portion, of corporeal, or of intellectual 
vigour. But it is the buſineſs of juſt 
government to prevent the powerful fram 
appteſſing the weak, and ſuch as are more 
acute from injuring thoſe who have leſs 
quickneſs of perception, or ſtrengih of 
underſtanding, Mr. Locke acknawledges, 
that age or virtue may give men a juſt 
J precedency:; and that excellency of 
< parts and merit may place others abo 
the common level. But this he juſtly 
conſiders as perfect conſiſtent ithi the 
equality, which all men are in inte- 
ſpect of | juriſdiction. or dominion one 
over another; and that it afford no 
folid argument againſt that equal right, 
that every man hath, to his natural 
+ fre>dom;- without being ſubjected to the 
vill or authority of any other man“. 


As 
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As I do not mean to enter into an ex- 
amination of every paſſage in the Dean's 
boak, I ſhall paſs ſlightly over ſome 
of thoſe objections, which appear too 
trifling to make any impreſſion upon the 


mind, and which cannot merit a very 
formal anſwer. Among theſe may be 
reckoned his argument relative, to the 
right - of women to vote for repreſenta- 
tives in parliament: for which he thinks 
Mr. Locke, if he had been conſiſtent, 
mould have made proviſion- If Mr. 
Locke's general principles are admitted in 
other reſpects, it will not, probably, be 
thought any great objection by men of 
ſenſe, nor give any great offence even to 
women of ſenſe, that they are excuſed 
the trouble of attending in popular poli- 
tical aſſemblies, and p that we have fo 
much regard to the delicacy of the ſex, 
and the weakneſs of their fibres, as to 
exclude them from the inconveniences 
that might poſſibly attend the tumult of 
a public election. They may, perhaps, 
not conſider this as a greater hardſhip, 
than their being excluded from ſerving in 
the 


(P39 5g 
the militia, or on juries, or from acting 
as juſtices of the peace, or as conſtables, . 


Tur Dean inquires, whether the revo- 
lution can be juſtified, according to the 
principles of Mr. Locke *? To which it 
may be anſwered, that it was certainly 
agreeable to one of his great principles, 
That the people have at all times a right 
to dethrone a tyrant : but if all his prin- 
ciples had been adhered to, the mode of 
effecting that meaſure would have been 
ſomewhat different. Mr. Locke rejoiced 
at the act of toleration, becauſe he con- 
ſidered it as an augmentation of religious 
liberty, though, as appears from one of 
his letters to Limborch, he was convinced 
it was defective. There can be no reaſon 
to doubt, but that his ſentiments con- 
cerning the revolution were perfectly ſimi- 
lar. He rejoiced that a tyrant was de- 
throned, and that the crown was given 
to a prince, the avowed reaſon for whoſe 
elevation was, the maintenance of the 
rights of the people, and who laid him- 

W--- ſelf 
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ſelf under the moſt ſolemn obligation to 
detend and preſerve thoſe rights. From 
Mr. Locke's principles it cannot be 
doubted, but that he would have been 
better pleaſed, if the general rights of 
repreſentation had been more attended to, 
and if the liberties of the people had 
been more cautiouſly guarded, and bet- 
ter ſecured, than they were, even at the 
period of the revolution. But the na- 
tion was not ſufficiently enlightened, nor 
ſufficiently united, to effectuate ſo de- 
firable and ſo happy an event. | 


Is the courſe of his obſervations on 
the revolution, the Dean ſays, © The con- 
vention- parliament never preſumed to 
© ſtart the queſtion, Whether there ſhould 
© be any government, or none at all. 
Probably becauſe Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, 
* or rather the conſequences of his ſyſtem, 
had not then ſo far prevailed over the 
© underſtanding of mankind, as to ex- 
* tinguiſh the feelings of common ſenſe<.” ' 
It is no part of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, that 

| government 
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government is unneceſſary, nor is it any 
conſequence from his ſyſtem. Had he 
been a member of the convention- par- 
liament himſelf, he would never have 
thought of ſtarting any doubt upon 
the ſubject. He might have propoſed 
doubts about the mode, and the form of 
government, and the principles upon 
which it ſhould have been conſtituted ; 
but he would not have debated for a 
moment whether government was neceſ- 
ſary. The neceſſity of ſome form of civil 
government was no more. queſtioned by 
Locke, than by Hooker ; and their ſen- 
timents relative to this ſubject appear to 
have been extremely ſimilar, notwith- 
ſtanding the laboured attempts of Dr. 
Tucker to prove the contrary *.. The 
« feelings of common ſenſe muſt be ex- 
« tinguiſhed” in Mr. Locke's readers, be- 
fore they can be convinced, that he wrote 
his treatiſe-on civil government, in order 
to prove that nn t was un- 
neceſſary. 
L 2 Tur 
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Tux civility and decency with which 
Dr. Tucker thinks proper to treat Mr. 
Locke, and his followers, are not un- 
worthy the attention of the readers of 
his performance. Of the Lockians,” 
as he quaintly terms the followers of Mr. 
Locke, he ſpeaks with ſuch a variety of 
reproach, as he may poſſibly imagine does 
ſome credit to his invention. The opi- 
nions of Mr Locke himſelf he compli- 
ments with the appellations of © idle 


e notions *,” © ſtrange notions !,” ex- 


e travagant notions ,,” © dreadful no- 
et tjons®,” abſurd doctrines, and „wild 
ee andviſionary plans ;” and various other 
ſimilar and equally elegant flowers of 
ſpeech; and he ſays, that his ſyſtem is © one 
e of the moſt miſchievous, as well as ridi- 
* culous ſchemes, that ever diſgraced the 
« reaſoning faculties of human nature. 
But ſurely there is no ordinary degree of 
arrogance, in this mode of treating ſo 
truly reſpectable a writer as Mr. Locke. 
The Dean would, perhaps, not be per- 
fectly pleaſed, if it were ſaid of his book, 


that 


P. 203. l e. 
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that it is one of the moſt abſurd perfor- 
mances * that ever diſgraced the reaſon- 
« ing faculties of human nature: and 
yet this might certainly be ſaid of it wit 
abundantly more truth, than this, or any 
thing ſimilar, can be ſaid of the work, 
or of the ſentiments, of Mr. Locke. 


SECT. 


O animadvert upon every paſſage 

in Dr. Tucker's book, would be 

tedious and ſuperfluous, and muſt 
be unneceſſary in a vindication of the 
principles of Mr. Locke. For there are 
many obſervations in his work, which 
have no more connexion with the ſyſtem 
of Locke, than with that of Filmer, or 
any other: and which, therefore, we may 
ſafely paſs over in ſilence, or leave the 
Dean, and the moſt patient of his rea- 
ders, to diſcuſs at their leiſure. As to 
his ſolemn obſervations upon the inde- 
fectibility of government ®, they are more 
calculated to excite our riſibility, than 
to lead us to any farther inveſtigation of 


the 
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the ſubject. It is agreed on all hands, 


that any large bodies of men cannot live 
together without ſame mode of govern- 
ment; and, therefore, the Dean may be 
allowed to enjoy his idea of its indefecti- 
bility, without interruption. 


DR. Tucker has employed ſeveral pages 
of what he calls his True Baſis of 
e civil government,” in propoſing ſome 
new regulations for aſcertaining the qua- 
lifications of candidates for ſeats in par- 
liament®: but theſe regulations would 
probably be productive of very little be- 
nefit, and the ſubject itſelf ſeems of much 
leſs importance than has been frequently 
apprehended. It may reaſonably be queſ- 
_ tioned, whether any of our qualification 
laws have been of the leaſt ſervice to the 
conſtitution ; and whether it would not 
have been better, if the electors had been 
left more at large in their choice of re- 
preſentatives. It ſeems a, limitation of 
the power of the electors, and perhaps 
an unneceſſary one, to confine them, in 

their 
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their choice of their deputies, or repre- 
ſentatives in parhament, to particular 
claſſes or deſcriptions of men. Property 
naturally carries weight with it; and 
men poſſeſſed of large fortunes are ge- 
nerally eſteemed in full proportion to their 
merit. It will, therefore, ſeldom hap- 
pen, that a man of inferior fortune will 
be preferred to one more wealthy, unleſs 
he be ſuperior in point of abilities or in- 
tegrity : and in ſuch a caſe, the public 
will ſuſtain no detriment, Our parlia- 
ments have certainly not become more 
incorrupt fince the qualification laws took 
place. Men who would be corrupted 
with a ſmall fortune, would perhaps be 
generally liable to corruption if more 
wealthy. There are no bounds to the 
wants of luxury and of vanity. He 
whoſe fortune is large, and who can 
afford to live in a conſiderable ſtyle of 
expence, may yet be ambitious to excel 
his neighbour, who is ſomewhat more 
opulent, and whoſe mode of living is 
more ſplendid : and this defire may ren- 
der him more corruptible, than a man of 
much inferior fortune, whoſe paſſions 


ſhould 


- 
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ſhould be better regulated, and who 
ſhould poſſeſs more independence of 
mind. It is manifeſt, that the poſſeſſion 
of great wealth in a repreſentative of the 
people is no certain ſecurity againſt cor- 
ruption: for men of the moſt ſplendid 
fortunes haye too frequently ſold them- 
ſelves to the miniſter, for a title, or a 
ribband. | 


Is ſmall diſtricts, electors have often 
found it very difficult, and ſometimes im- 
practicable, to meet with a man to re- 
preſent them in parhament, qualified as 
the law requires, and in whoſe abilities, 
public principles, and integrity, they 
could confide. In ſuch a cafe, the com- 
munity would not have been injured, if 
the laws had permitted them to ſend as 
their repreſentative, or deputy, to parlia- 
ment, a man whoſe fortune was not equal 
to what the preſent qualification laws 
require, but whoſe abilities were adequate 
to the truſt, and of whoſe firmneſs and 
integrity they ſhould be convinced. But 
the ſpirit of the preſent qualification laws 
naturally leads men to think, that, when 


M a re- 
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a repreſentative of the people is to be 


choſen, 1 it is proper to addreſs the electors 
in the words of Horace: 


O ci ves, cives, "LEO pecunia primum eſt, 
Virtus poſt nummos. 


Tuna able and upright ſenator, Ax- 
DREW MARVELL, could not have been 
choſen a member of parliament in the 
preſent age. His abilities and integrity, 
though the moſt important of all quali- 
fications, and far more ſo than the thou- 
ſand contiguous acres propoſed by Dean 
Tucker, would not have been ſufficient 
to prevent his excluſion, There might, 
indeed, be ſome impropriety in men poſ- 
ſeſſed of little fortune being frequently 
returned to parhament ; but the people 
would not often return ſuch perſons to 
parliament, if there were no qualification 
laws; and it would probably ſeldom hap- 
pen, unleſs in the caſe of eminent inte- 
grity or ability, Wealth, in a candidate, 
will almoſt invariably have the preference 
given it, if attended with any tolerable 
degree of capacity or virtue, real, or ima- 
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ginary: and where thoſe qualifications 
are wanting, that preference ought not 
to be given. 


"Is it be ſuppoſed, that the qualifica- 
tion laws are neceſſary to keep out the 
needy dependants of the miniſter, expe- 
rience proves, that this purpoſe is not 
anſwered by them. Whenever the miniſ- 
ter wiſhes to bring a truſty agent into 
parliament, a man who will engage with- 
out bluſhing or heſitation in every ſervice 
in which he may be employed, he finds 
little impediment from the qualification 
laws. He who holds the purſe of the 
nation, can eaſily qualify the meaneſt 
of his creatures to repreſent a Corniſh 
borough, 


SHoULD theſe obſervations not be 
thought ſufficient to evince the impro- 
priety of the qualification laws, they 
may perhaps at leaſt tend to ſhew, that 
they are not of much 1 importance or uti- 
lity : and, indeed, a late bill brought 
into parliament, for an augmentation of 
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the qualifications of members of the 


houſe of commons, was very properly 
rejected. 5 


Dean Tucker thinks proper, without 
much decency, and certainly without 
juſtice, to ſpeak in general terms of thoſe 
as republicans who adopt the principles 
of Mr. Locke. It is certain, that a 
man who embraces thoſe opinions may 
be a republican; but the generality of 
thoſe who have been zealous for them in 
this country, have been warm friends ta 
that mixed form of government which is 
eſtabliſhed in Great, Britain, and to the 
regal ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
They might wiſh for ſome improvements 
in the conſtitution, but they had no de- 
fire to eſtabliſn a republic. Many of 
them thought, that the conſtitution of _ 
England was ſo excellently conſtructed, 
that its laws were ſo well adapted for 
fecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and 
the power of the prince ſo aſcertained and 
| limited, that it was preferable to any 
republic which had yet been conſtituted. 
They 
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They conſidered, however, the indepen- 
dance and incorruption of the houſe of 
commons, and the legal and conſtitutional 
reſtraints of the power of the crown, as 
neceſſary to the preſervation of the con- 
ſtitution, and without which it ceaſed to 
be entitled to the encomiums that were 
beſtowed on it, They were ſo far repub- 
licans, if that be a reproach, that they 
thought the king was appointed for the 
people, and not the people for the king ; 
and they conſidered the intereſt of the 
former, and the preſervation of their li- 
berties, as the firſt obje& of the conſti- 
tution. They who ſuppoſe, that the 
mere will and pleaſure of the king, or 
his perſonal intereſts, are to be preferred 
to the general welfare of the nation, are 
better fitted to be Perſian ſlaves, than 
citizens, of a free country, 


IT muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that a bad regal adminiſtration has a na- 
tural tendency to increaſe the number of 
_ republicans. If men find, that even un- 
der a mixed form of government, in 
which the power of the crown is reſtrained 


and 
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and limited by law, and under a family 


who have no claim to aſcend the throne 


but what is founded on the rights of the 
people, thoſe rights are ſtill invaded, and 
the intereſts of the nation diſregarded ; if 
they find, that no legal reſtraints are a 
ſufficient ſecurity againſt regal encroach- 
ments ; that the mere will and pleaſure of 
the prince, and the gratification of theſe, 
however permictous in their object, either 
by the exertion of power, or by the 
influence of corruption, is the great 
| buſineſs of adminiſtration ; if they find, 
that the treaſures of the nation are em- 
ployed in corrupting the repreſentatives of 
the people, and in the ſupport of the 
moſt deſtructive meaſures ; ſuch a ſtate of 
things will naturally lead men to fpecu- 
late, and to inquire, whether a republic 
might not be conſtituted, better calculated 
to promote the great intereſts of the peo- 
ple, and ſuperior to any monarchical 
form of government, however limited 
or reſtrained. But ſuch is the attachment 
of the people of this country to their 
antient conſtitution, and form of govern- 


ment, that there are, comparatively, I 
believe, 


El 
believe, but few, even of thoſe who en- 
tirely approve of the ſentiments of Mr. 
Locke, who would not prefer our preſent 
limited monarchical conſtitution to a re- 
public, if its original principles were 
adhered to, and a juſt attention paid to the 
intereſts of the people, and to the preſer- 

vation of their liberties. 

e 

Tur Dean admits, that if kings and 
magiſtrates, who are reputed God's vice- 
gerents, act contrary to their commiſſion, 
and no longer conduct themſelves as the 
miniſters of God for good, they are not 
entitled to the obedience of the ſubject e. 
He alſo maintains, that wiſdom and good- 
neſs are ſuch neceſſary qualifications for 
the exerciſe of government, that if they 
are notoriouſly wanting, a * ſentence of 
e deprivation ought to be pronounced 
* againſt ſuch unworthy governors, who 
e forfeit all pretenſions to be conti- 
e nued in an office, the end and deſign 
* of which they manifeſtly pervert 4.” 
Theſe conceſſions and principles of the 
Dean 
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Dean. are of ſo dangerous a tendency to 
the power and authority of princes, and 
lead to ſuch miſchievous inquiries, that he 
no longer appears in the gentle guiſe of 
an advocate for univerſal peace and ſub- 
miſſion. Perhaps a cautious and prudent 
man may conſider him as a preacher of 
ſedition and revolt. If governments that 
are not wiſe and good may be overturned, 
there may be danger left ſome of the firſt 
thrones in Europe ſhould be ſhaken to 
their foundations. 


Bur though the Dean admits that ſub- 
jects have a right to oppoſe and to reſiſt 
their governors, he appears in another 
place to limit this right to © certain caſes 
c of extreme neceſſity *.” It would, how- 
ever, be undoubtedly much better, to op- 
poſe the firſt beginnings of tyranny, by 
making every legal and conſtitutional 
ſtand againſt it, than to wait till it has 
ariſen to ſuch an height, that nothing but 
a civil war can preveng its eſtabliſhment. 
It is a very abſurd opinion, though it 


appears 


P. 40g. 
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appears to be a very prevalent one, that 
the beſt method of ſecuring property is 
to ſubmit implicitly to the meaſures of 
government, without examining into 
their tendency, or conſidering their con- 
ſequences. Property is never ſo ſecure 
as under a limited government: and that 
ſecurity always receives additional ſtrength, 

from a vigilant attention in the governed, 

to keep thoſe who are inveſted with power, 
within the limits that the laws and the 
conſtitution have preſcribed, - For ſo in- 
toxicating is the nature of power, that 
when thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it are 
ſuffered to abuſe it with impunity; they 
are apt to carry their encroachments on 
the rights of the people to ſuch an height, 
as eventually to bring on that civil war, 
the dread of which had occaſioned a 
mean and ſervile acquieſcence in their firſt 
advances towards tyranny. Had the un- 
conſtitutional meaſures of Charles I. been 
vigorouſly oppoſed, in the earlier part of 
his reign, by the generality of men of 
large property throughout the kingdom, 
it is not probable that a civil war would 


have taken place, or the king have loſt 
his 


% 
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his head upon a ſcaffold. But the acqui- 
eſcence of ſo many of the rich and opu- 
lent encouraged him to proſecute his 
arbitrary ſchemes, till he involved the na- 
tion in all the calamities of civil war, 
and defervedly brought on his own de- 
n. 


Dean Tucker obſerves, in the preface 
to the ſecond part of his book, that he 
imagines, that he has confuted the 
Lockian ſyſtem in the foregoing part 
*© of his work: and adds, that © he is 
e ſupported in this opinion by the judg- 
*© ment of many perſons, not only diftin- 
* guiſhed for their learning and good 
« ſenſe, but alſo: for their zealous attach. 
«« ment to the £18 and religious liberties of 
& their country.” It might be hardly con- 
 Giſtent with the rules of good breeding, 
to be too inquiſitive concerning the names 
of the Dean's friends and acquamtance : 
but, otherwiſe, it might afford ſome 
amuſement, to the literary and philoſo- 
phical world, to be made acquainted who 
theſe new converts to the Tuckerian ſyf- 
tem are, 
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Tur Dean has urged a variety of argu- 
ments in order to prove, that the republics 
of Sparta, of Athens, and of Rome, 
are improper models for a commercial 
ſtate to copy after*. Theſe arguments 1 
ſhall not attempt to controvert. The 
modes of government eſtabliſhed in all 
theſe republics had very conſiderable de- 
fefts : nor was any one of them founded 
upon principles equally juſt, and liberat, 
and rational, with thoſe recommended by 
Mr. Locke. Neither ſhall I enter into a 
minute examination of the Dean's ſeriptu- 
ral obſervations concerning government. 
They do not appear to me to be of any 
great weight in the preſent argument. 
Nothing can be more irrational, than to 
ſuppoſe that Chriſtianity, which teaches 
the natural equality of all mankind, and 
which commands them to conſider each 
other as brethren, ſhould favour the pr in- 
ciples of a deſpotic government. But J 
agree with Dr. Tucker, that it does mot 
teach us at what degree of * tyranny an 
active oppoſition is to commence. It 
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leaves men to their natural feelings upon 
that ſubject. | It was not the deſign of the 
goſpel to teach the principles of civil go- 
vernment.. It had higher objects in view, 
with which an attention to this ſubject 
would have interfered. It was intended 
to lead men to a nobler and more elevated 
ſtate of exiſtence, to teach them to diſre- 
gard temporal inconveniences and evib 
of every kind, when placed in competi- 
tion with the concerns of an eternal 
world; and, therefore, paſſed over the 
regulation of civil communities, as a 
matter of inferior conſideration. But no 
juſt inference can be drawn from hence in 
favour of tyranny, or a ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to it, when there is any rational probabi- 
lity of oppoſing it with ſucceſs, and of 
eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of government more 
equitable, and better ſuited to an- 


ſwer the W for which men enter 
into Weird. 8 
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| HEN a man of enlarged and 
| liberal views contemplates the 


actual ſtate of the world, and 
conſiders how 'many nations of it are 
rendered unhappy by the wretched deſ- 
potiſm under which they labour, he 
cannot but regard him as a benefactor to 
mankind, who endeavours to diſſeminate 
among his fellow creatures thoſe ſenti- 
ments of juſt and equal liberty, which 
are calculated to promote the dignity arid 
felicity of human beings. Such ſenti- 
ments, and ſuch views as theſe, have 
deſervedly given a very high reputation to 
the writings of Mr. Locke; and have 
endeared his name to thoſe, who wiſhed to 
| ſee their ſpecies emancipated from the 
ſhackles of tyranny, by whomſoever they 
might be impoſed. His treatiſe concern- 
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ing government was not written to 
anſwer the purpoſes of any temporary 


faction, but to promote the great in- 


tereſts of public freedom. It is the pro- 
duction of an enlightened and vigorous 
underſtanding, under the influence of a 
generous attachment to the rights of 
human nature. 

THAT 8 at leaſt of any ex- 
tent, have not actually been conſtituted 
in conformity to the principles of Mr. 
Locke, may be acknowledged, and yet it 
will. by no means follow, that his prin- 


ciples are not juſt. The ſcience of civil 


government, as well as other ſciences, has 
been, at many periods, in a very im- 
perfect ſtate, A juſt ſyſtem of civil 
government muſt, from the very nature 
of it, be the reſult of much experience 
and political wiſdom. It could not, 
therefore, be_ rationally expected, that 


ſuch a ſyſtem would be early eſtabliſhed 


amongſt mankind. But when juſt prin- 


eiples of government are diſcovered, it 


muſt be highly irrational to reject them, 
becauſe they were not diſcovered carlier, 
or becauſe the ſeveral nations of the 

world 
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world have generally been governed by 
very different maxims. Improvements 
are deſirable in the ſcience of po- 
' litics; as well as in other ſciences: and 
that ſyſtem which will promote the hap- 
pineſs of the greateſt number of indivi- 
duals, appears to have a juſt claim to be 
conſidered as the beſt ſyſtem. 


Mz. Locxz's Treatiſe on Government 
as calculated to increaſe the hberty of 
mankind, and to place them in a ſituation 
of greater dignity and felicity, than had 
been afforded them by the various ſyſtems 
of tyranny and oppreſſion, which have 
taken place, under the name of govern- 
ment, in the different ages and nations 
of the world. The great aim of Dean 
Tucker's book ſeems to be, to ſupport 
antient ſyſtems becauſe they are fo, to 
furniſh arguments for perpetuating dif- 
ferent kinds of oppreſſion, thvugh not ab- 
folute tyranny, and to diſcourage thoſe 
noble attempts after a more perfect ſyſtem 
of civil policy, which the extenſion of 
knowledge, and of ſcience, might give 
men juſt reaſon to hope for; and to ex- 
pect. Mr. Locke is a clear, rational, 


conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent writer; but Dr. Tucker has 
taken abundant pains to involve him in 
darkneſs and obſcurity; and to draw 
imaginary conſequences from his propo- 
ſitions, which cannot by any juſt rea- 
ſoning be deducible from them, and of 


which Mr. Locke appears not to have had 
the moſt diſtant conception. 


Ir is the doctrine of Mr. Locke, that 
all legitimate government is derived from 
the conſent of the people; that men are 
naturally equal, and that no one has a 
right to injure another in his life, health, 

*Hberty, or poſſeſſions; and that no man 
in civil ſociety ought to be ſubject to the 
arbitrary will of others, but only to 

known and eſtabliſned laws, made by 

general conſent for the common benefit. 

That no taxes are to be levied on the 
people, without the conſent of the majo- 
rity, given by themſelves; or by their 
deputies. That the ruling power ought 
wat 1 * to 
© Harrington ſays, that Government is an art 
© whereby a civil ſociety of men is inſtituted and pre- 

© ſerved upon the foundation of common right or 


© intereſt; or (to follow Ariſtotle and Livy) it is the 
empire of laws, and not of men.“ Occana, p. 2. 
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to govern by declared a and received laws, 
and not by extemporary dictates, and 
undetermined reſolutions. That kings 
and princes, magiſtrates and rulers of 
every claſs, have no juſt authority but 
what is delegated to them by the people; 
and which, when not employed for their 
benefit, the people have always a right 
to reſume, in whatever hands it may be 
placed. Whoever in authority,” ſays he, 
© exceeds the power given him by the law, 
and makes uſe of the force he has under 
© his command, to compals that upon the 
ſubject which the law allow not, ceaſes in 
© that to be a magiſtrate; and, acting 
* without authority, may be oppoſed, as 
any other man, who by force invades - 
the right of another, —The exceeding / 
the bounds of authority is no more a 
right in a great, than in a petty officer; 
* no more juſtifiable in a king than a con- 
* ſtable; but is ſo much the worſe in him, 
in that he has more truſt put in him, 
© has already a much greater ſhare than 
© the reſt of his brethren, and is ſup- 

* poſed, from the advantages of his edu- 

© cation, employment, and counſellors, 
5 p 0 to 
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Mz. Locke did not Ab either 
- monarchical, or a republican, form of 
government; but confidered the people 
a Haring an inconteſtable right to chooſe 
that mode of government, whatever it 
might be, which they conceiyed'to be moſt 
cond acive to their intereſt and happineſs: 
It was, however, his Opinion, that, in 
a monarchic al form of government, the 
power of t je prince ſhould be exaQtly 
bmiteg aud alcertamied of and not ren- | 
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mg, in general terms, of the perſon inveſted with 
the regal, office, and of the neceſſity of limiting 
| royal prerogative by law, ſays, Quoniam adverſus 
animi affefiones que poſſunt et plerumgue folent aver tere a 
verb ne ſatis firmus fit timemus, legem ei velut collegam, aut 
potius moderatricem libidinum adjictemus,”'—** Nam eum 
ror: folumregem, fed etiam homi nem efje memini, multa per 
25 argntiam errantem, multa ente peccantem, multa prope 
invitum ; guippe animal ad amnem favoris et odii auram 
4 fatile mutubile. Quod vitium nature 'magiftratus atigere 
etiam ſolet : adeo ut bic pati ſimum ſententiam illam ex 
comardia veram e comperiam, Omnes licentia deteriores 
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dered more N 3 was ; neceſſary 


to enable him to diſcharge properly the 
duties of his office, He obſerves, that, 


They have a os wrong notion, of go- 
a 


J ernment, wha „ that the People ave 
5 ner oached upon the, prerogative, when 
* they have. got any part of it to be de- 
Fg) by. poſitive laws : for in ſo doing 
* they have: not pulled from the prince 
* any thing that of fight N ta 
him, but only declared, that that power 
which they indefinitely left in his, or 
a his 2 ſter $ hands, to be exerciſed for 
their good, was not a thing which they 
intended him when he uſed 1 It otherwiſe ; 
© for the end of government, being the 
* good of the community, whatſoever al- 
a terations are made in it, tending to that 
end, cannot be an encroachment upon 
any body, ſince nobody in government 
a can have a right tending to any other 
« Lend; 55 and thoſe only are encroachrhents, 
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ferl.  Dramobrem ious ei ; wdjungendam FRIES *. 
„ine prudentiſſimi, que vel 8 viam oftendat, vel 
aberrantem in viam reducat.” De Jure Br, apud 
Scotos, p- 18, 14 edit. 4to, 1586; 
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which preju judice or hinder the public 
© good." = * | 


* & +%\ 


MI, Locke defines tyranny in the fol- 
lowing terms: © Tyranny is the exerciſe 
© of power beyond right, which nobody 
can have a right to. And this is making 
©uſe of the power any one has in his 
© hands, not for the good of thoſe who are 
2 * under it, but for his own private ſepa- 
rate advantage. When the governor, 
© however entitled. makes not the law, 
but his will, the rule; and his com- 
* mand And actions are not directed to the 
preſerva tion of the properties of the 
pi , but the ſatisfaction of his own 
bition, revenge, covetouſneſs, or any 
© other regular paſſion?,—* Whoſoever 
'uſes "Force without right, as every one 
08 in ſociety, Who does it without 
aw. püts himſelf into a ſtate of war 
. pl thoſe againſt whom he ſo uſes it; 
V and in that ſtate all former ties are can- 


*£ * celled,. all Se Pane ctaſe, and every 
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© one has a right to defend himſelf, and 
to * he aggreſſor *. 55 
| | 
THE ae of Mr. Locke concern- 

ing government, are not only calculated 
to prevent regal tyranny, but alſo any 
abuſes of the legiſlative power, or viola- 
tions of the truſt repoſed in the repreſen- 
tatives of the people by their conſtituents. 
He obſerves, that though the legiſlative, 
* whether placed in one or more, whether 
it be always in being, or ooly by inter- 
« vals, though it be the ſupreme power in 
a every commonwealth, yet it is not, nor 
can poſſibly be, abſolutely arbitrary over 
« the lives and fortunes of the people: 
for it being but the joint power of every 
member of the ſociety given up to that 
* perſon, or aſſembly, which is legiſlator ; 
it can be no more than thoſe perſons had 
in a ſtate of nature, before they entered 
into ſociety, and gave up to the 
* community : for nobody can transfer 
to another more power than he has in 
1 2 and — has an abſolute 


— 
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arbitrary power over himſelf, or over 
© any other, to deſtroy his own life, or 
© take away the life or property of ano- 
ther The legiſlative power, in the 
< .uttnoſt bounds of it, is limited <4 the 

public good of the ſociety. It is a power, 
© that hath. no other end but preſervation, 

and therefore can never have a right te 
© deſtroy, enſlave, or r to im- 
9 Wen the ſubjects . » ; 2994181 10 24 . 


« Tus kewiflative being Fry, a - 0x8 
power to act for certain ends, there re- 
mains ſtill in the people a ſupreme power 
to remove or alter the legiſlative, when 
© they find the legiſlative act contrary to 
4 the truſt repoſed in them : for all power 
given with truſt for the attaining an end, 
s being limited by that end, when ever that 
end is manifeſtly neglected, or oppoſed, 
the truſt muſt neceſſarily be forfeited, 
and the power devolve into the hands of 
* thoſe that gave it, Who may place it 
_ © anew- where they ſhall think beſt for 

their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the 
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community perpetually retains a ſa- 
preme power of ſaving themſelves from 
© the attempts and defigns of any body, 

even of their legiſlators, Whenever they 
© ſhall be ſo foolith, or fo wicked, as to 
"ſay and carry on deſigns againſt the 
© liberties and properties of the ſubje& : 
© for no man, or ſociety of men, having 
a power to deliver up their preſervation, 
* or conſequently the means of it, to the 

d abſolute will and arbitrary dominiott of 
another; whenever any one ſhalt 8⁰ | 

© about to bring them into ſuch a flaviſh 
, condition, they will always have a right 
to preſerve, what they have not apower - 
to part with; and to rid themſelves of 
thoſe, who invade this fundamental, 


_ ſacred! and unalterable law of "Te - 


* preſervation, for Wen we entered 


r into 2 ow 
bas 


> IVC reste aQts! de the ut 
repoſed in them, when they endeavour 


to invade the property of the ſubject, 
* mn to make nn or any part of 
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* the community, maſters, or arbitrary 
diſpoſers of the lives, liberties, or for- 
tunes of the people. The reaſon why 


men enter into ſociety, is the preſerva- 


tion of their property, and the end why 
- they chooſe and authorize a legiſlative, 
< 18, that there may be laws made, and 
rules ſet, as guards and fences to the 
properties of all the members of the 
ſociety, to limit the power, and mode- 
rate the dominion, of every part and 
member of the ſociety : for ſince it can 
© never be ſuppoſed to be the will of the 


! ſociety, that the legiſlative ſhould have 


© a power to deſtroy that which every one 
a * deſigns to ſecure, by entering into ſoci- 
*cty, and for which the people ſubmitted 


* themſelves to legiſlators of their own 


making whenever the legiſlators en- 
* deavour to take away, and deſtroy the 

property of the people, or to reduce 
them to ſlavery under arbitrary power, 
* they put themſelves into a ſtate of . war 
* with the people, who are thereupon ab- 
* ſolved from any farther obedience, and 
are left to the common refuge, which 

* God 


[ tos 1 
t God hath Taue for all men Ene 


© force and violence 4. 


Mx. Locke alſo 3 himſelf with 
great clearneſs and propriety on the caſe 
of parliament's being corrupted by the 
prince. He ſays, What I have ſaid 
concerning the legiſlative in general, 
holds true alſo concerning the ſupreme 
© executor, who having a double truſt 
put in him, both to have a part in the 

* legiſlative, and the ſupreme execu- 
tion of the law, acts againſt both, 
* when he goes about to fot up his own 
© arbitrary will as the law of the ſociety. 
Ne acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when 
© he either employs the force, treaſure, 
* and offices of the ſociety, to corrupt the 
© repreſentatives, and gain them to his 
« purpoſes : or openly pre-engages the 
© electors, and preſcribes to their choice, 
*ſach whom he has, by ſolicitations, 
threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe, won to 
© his deſigns ; and employs them to bring 
© in ſuch, who have pronuſed 'before- 
1 by band 


« & 221, 212. 
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hand what to vote, and what to ena, 
Thus to regulate candidates and electors, 
* and new-model the ways of election, 
© what 1s it but to cut up the government 
by the roots, and poiſon the very foun- 
* tain of public ſecurity? for the peo- 
© ple having reſerved to themſelves the 
© choice of their repreſentatives, as the 
©fence to their properties, could do it for 
"no other end, but that they might al- 
ways be freely choſen, and fo choſen, 
freely act and adviſe, as the neceſſity of 
the commonwealth, and the public good 
*ſhould, upon examination, and mature 
© debates, be judged to require. This, 
© thoſe who give their votes before they 
* hear the debate, and have weighed the 
© reaſons on all ſides, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare ſuch an aſſembly 
© as this, and endeavour to fet up the 
© declared abettors of His own will, for 
© the true repreſentatives of the people, 
and the law-makers of the ſociety, is 
« certainly as great a breach of truſt, and 
< as perfe& a declaration of a defign to 
; fart the government, as 1s poſſible 
to be met with. 


© PERHAPS 


- &. 222. 
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»Prxnars it will be ſaid, that the 
* people being ignorant, and always diſ- 
* contented, to lay the foundation of go- 
* vernment in the unſteady opinion, and 
© uncertain humour of the people, is to 
* expoſe it to certain ruin; and no govern- 
© ment will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the 
* people may ſet up a, new legiſlative, 
* whenever they take offence at the old 
one. To this I anſwer, quite the con- 
* trary, People are not ſo eaſily got out 
* of their old forms, as ſome are apt to 
' * ſuggeſt. They are hardly to be pre- 
vailed with to amend the acknowledged 
* faults in the frame they have been ac- 
* cuſtomed to. And if there be any 
* original defects, or adventitious ones, 
* introduced by time, or corruption, it is 
not an eaſy thing to get them changed, 
even when all the world ſees there is an 
ö opportunity for it “. 


© RevOLUTIONS happen not upon every 

« little miſmanagement 1 in public affairs, 
* Great miſtakes in the ruling pare, many 
2 © wrong 


i F. 223. 
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© wrong and inconvenient laws, and all 
© the ſlips of human frailty, will be borne 
© by the people without mutiny or mur- 
mur. But if a long train of abuſes, 
* prevarications, and artifices, all tending 
the ſame way, make the deſign viſible to 
© the people, and they cannot but feel 
* what they lie under, and ſee whether 
they are going; it is not to be won- 
* dered, that they ſhould then rouſe 
_ © themſelves, and endeavour to put the rule 
© into ſuch hands as may ſecure to them 
* the ends for which government was at 
© firſt erected; and without which, an- 
* tient names, and ſpecious forms, are ſq 
* far from being better, that they are 
© much worſe, than the ſtate of nature, 
* or pure anarchy; the inconveniences 
being all as great and as near, but the 
« remedy farther off, and more difficult i. 


Tur doctrine of a power in the peo- 


ple of providing for their ſafety a-new, 


by a new legiſlative, when their legiſla- 
* tors have ated contrary to their truſt, 


Dy 


© 9 235, 
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by invading their property, is the beſt 
* fence againſt rebellion, and the proba- 
* bleſt means to hinder it: for rebellion 
being an oppoſition, not to perſons, but 
* authority, which is founded only in the 
* conſtitutions and laws of the govern- 
* ment; thoſe, whoever they. be, who 
* by force break through, and by force 
* juſtify their violation of them, are truly 
* and properly rebels: which they who 
* are in power, (by the pretence they 
© have to authority, the temptation of 
force they have in their hands, and the 
flattery of thoſe about them) being like- 
< leſt to do; the propereſt way to pre- 
vent the evil, is to ſhew them the dan- 
ger and injuſtice of it, who are under 
the greateſt temptation to run into it b. 
The end of government is the good of 
* mankind; and which 1s beſt for man- 
* kind, that the people ſhould be always 
* expoſed to the boundleſs will of tyran- 
*ny, or that the rulers ſhould be ſome- 
times liable to be oppoſed, when they 
grow exorbitant in the uſe of their 


power, 


- 8. 226. 
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power, and employ it for the deſtruction, 
* and not the preſervation of the proper- 
* ties of the people 


Tur principles of government laid 


down by Mr. Locke, though founded 


upon the ſtrongeſt reaſon, and upon 


univerſal juſtice, may ſometimes be 
thought to ſtrike ſo much at the abuſes of 
men in authority, even thoſe of the moſt 
elevated rank, and may lead to ſuch vigo- 
rous exertions for the abolition of tyran- 
Iny, by whomſoever exerciſed, or in what- 
ſoever mode, as may excite ſome tremu- 
lous apprehenfions in men of narrow 
views, and of weak and timid minds. 
But thoſe who have ſufficient ſtrength of 
underſtanding, and comprehenfion of 
thought, to take into their views the more 
enlarged intereſts of humanity, and the 
great acceſſion - of general happineſs, 
which wiſe and equitable ſyſtems of civil 
policy and government might introduce 
| amongſt mankind, will conſider the 
writing: of Mr. * as having a juſt 


claim 


58. 229. 
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claim to be claſſed amongſt the moſt va- 
luable productions of modern times, and 
will ever regard their author, as an orna- 
ment and an honour to the country 
which gave him birth. 


Ma. Lock was rendered truly illuſtri- 
ous by his wiſdom and his virtue, by the 
diſintereſtedneſs and uprightneſs of his 
conduct, by his love of truth, and by his 
ardent attachment to the great intereſts of 
mankind. He analyſed the human mind, 
explained its operations, and illuminated 


the intellectual world by the ſagacity f 


his reſearches. He examined into the 
foundation of civil emment, traced ĩt 
to its true ſource; and illuſtrated and 
enforced its genuine principles. He 
maintained the juſtice, the reaſonableneſs, 
and the neceſſity of religious toleration, 
with a clearneſs, a preciſion, and a force 
of argument, that had not been equalled * 
by any preceding writer. He laboured 
to elncidate the ſacred ſcriptures, to ad- 
vance the intereſts of revelation and of 
virtue, to looſen the bands of tyranny, ' 
and to promote the cauſe of liberty, of 

juſtice, 


1 

juſtice, and of humanity. Such was the 
man, whoſe character as a writer the 
Dean of Gloceſter has laboured to. de- 
grade, whoſe ſentiments he has miſrepre- 
ſented, and whoſe opinions he flatters 
himſelf that he has confuted. But theſe 
efforts are fruitleſs, and theſe imagina- 
tions are vain. The ſentiments of Mr. 
Lock are founded upon reaſon, truth, 
-and juſtice ; and his name will continue 
to be reverenced, wherever learning, li- 
berty, and virtue, ſhall be held in eſti- 
mation. 


WuraTEvetR propenſity there may be 
nin ſome others, as well as in Dr. Tucker, 
to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the political 
ſentiments of Mr. Locke, it is certain, 
that it was to ſuch principles as his, 
though not earried to their full extent, 
that we were indebted for the revolution. 
It was from an adherence to ſuch princi- 
ples that Great Britain derived that dig- 
nity, and fame, and ſplendour, by which, 
ſince that period, ſhe has been diſtin- 
guiſhed. It is to a deſertion of theſe 


principles, that we owe our preſent na- 


tional 


. 
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tional degradation. It is to a deſertion 
of theſe principles, that we owe the loſs © 
of America. And if theſe principles are 
generally neglected and diſregarded by the 
people of this country, that public free- 
dom, by which we have been ſo emi- 
nently and ſo honourably characterized, 
cannot be of any long continuance; our 
dignity and reputation as a people, and 
our national felicity, muſt be drawing 
towards a period, 
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